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DURING 1932 when equipment appropriations 
will be scrutinized more carefully than ever before— 
when one dollar’s investment must do the work of 
two heretofore, the MOTOBLOC with its speed 


THE VAUGHN MACHINERY COMPANY - CUYAHOGA FALLS, O. 





LE ES TROND SE i 
flexibility, its proved performance in service, its ver- 
satility in operation—will prove a most desirable in- 
vestment for drawing any kind of steel wire, carbon, 


alloy or stainless. Write for Descriptive Bulletin. 
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STEEL PLUG with lubricant by the plug. 


REPLACEABLE QQQ WOVEN The entering wire is coated 
This chamber is kept filled 


LUBRICANT CHAMBER 





automatically, with  lubri- 
eant under very high pres- 
sure, 











ASSEMBLY OF STANDARD DIE 
AND LUBRICATING DEVICE AS COVERED BY 
U.S. PATENT 1562434. 


Master Lubricating die holders for dry drawing have made 
the use of tungsten carbide dies on high carbon wire practicable 
either in continuous drawing or single pass. 


On low carbon wire, especially on continuous drawing, these 
holders have lowered tungsten carbide die costs sufficiently to 
make tungsten carbide dies show savings over chilled iron dies. 


Power savings alone are from 10% to 20%, by reason of the 
automatic pressure lubrication. This amounts to more than 
the total die cost using chilled iron dies. 


Coating is maintained for many passes, and die life per hole 
greatly increased. 


Rejections for physical properties are eliminated by insur- 
ing even deformation. 


Smaller tungsten carbide nibs are usable. 


Master holders are fixtures in which any properly made 
tungsten carbide dies may be used, and they are available to die 
manufacturers as well as users. 


These results can be obtained only by use of the patented 
principle illustrated above. 


Master Wire Die Corporation 


408 Concord Avenue 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK > CLEVELAND 
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SLEEPER & HARTLEY, INC. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
DESIGNERS & BUILDERS OF PRODUCTION WIRE MILL MACHINERY 
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NICKEL SILVER RODS 7 


The majority of Seymour Nickel Silver is 
made to meet special requirements. The 
alloys, tempers and anneals vary, accord- 
ing to the use of the material and how it 
is to-be worked. 


Seymour Nickel Silver Rods are made to 
exact specifications for producers of 
thousands of high grade products in 
America and foreign countries. Cast in 
bars, Seymour Nickel Silver Rods require 
a number of rolling, annealing, drawing, 
pickling, and cleaning operations. 


The painstaking attention, care and in- ’ 
spection given every operation safeguard i 
Seymour quality and unusual uniformity 

always found in Seymour Nickel Silver ; 
Rods and other products. 


The SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO. 
SEYMOUR 1878-193! CONNECTICUT 


SEYMOUR NICKEL SILVER and PHOSPHOR BRONZE ® e e 
Sheets - Wire - Rods - Also Nickel Anodes - Cast or Rolled 
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; UN-WIDIA ALLOY DIES : 
= A PROVED PRODUCT = 
E DRAWING ON : 
GONTINUOUS MAGHINES 
Un-Widia dies on continuous machines step up the Z 

efficiency of these machines to a point that their manu- cS 

facturers did not believe possible. ee 





Un-Widia dies produce a superior quality of wire on 
these machines regardless of speed of drawing. 
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Un-Widia dies make possible brazing or welding of 
coils so that die set up is never touched until dies are off 











size. 

| If your machines are not giving you the results you KZ 
| desire due to die trouble call on the Union Service Man. = 
WE HAVEN’T FAILED YET = 

Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by & 

UNION WIRE DIE CORPORATION & 
NEW YORK = 

Paris Pittsburgh Hamilton = 
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Effect of Quenching Temperature on the 
Physical Properties of KA2S Rod 





MONG the the stainless fer- 
rous alloys which are becom- 
ing increasingly popular in indus- 
try, the alloy known as 18-8 is find- 
ing wide application. It is being 
used for purposes ranging from 
the purely ornamental, such as the 
metallic covering of the roof of the 
Chrysler Building in New York 
City, to the purely utilitarian, such 
as tubing for the handling of cor- 
rosive liquids in the chemical in- 
dustries. 
++ + 
HERE are several modifications 
of this alloy which are de- 
signated commercially at KA2, 
KA2S, ete. KA2S is the modifi- 
cation containing less than 0.07% 
carbon, from 16.5 to 20% chrom- 
ium and from 7 to 10.5% nickel. 


+++ 


ECAUSE of the high chromium 
and nickel content, this alloy 
is austenitic under normal condi- 
tions. That is, the material is 
composed of gamma iron contain- 
ing the alloying elements in solid 
solution. Under the microscope, 
KA2S shows the single phase cry- 
stal structure which is common to 
many of the non-ferrous alloys. 
KAQ2S is not hardenable by heat 
treatment. However mechanical 


working causes an increase in the 
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By John L. Everhart 


Results of Tests to Determine 
Effect of Quenching Temper- 
ature on Strength and Ductil- 
ityof Rod vy vw vw vv vy 


tensile strength and the so-called 
“vield point’? with a decrease in 
ductility, the degree of increase in 
strength being dependent on the 
severity of the working. Appar- 
ently there is, at the same time, a 
precipitation of carbides through- 
out the crystal usually along slip 
planes which are favorably situated 
with respect to the direction of 
working. 
++ + 

N common with the other aus- 

tenitic alloys, KA2S is restored 
to its softest and most ductile form 
by heating to a temperature suf- 
ficiently high to cause the release 
of strains and the re-solution of 
the carbides followed either by 
quenching in water or cooling rap- 
idly in air. This operation re- 
stores the material to the original 
single phase solid solution. Be- 
cause of the sluggishness of alloys 
of this type, relatively high tem- 
peratures are required for the heat 
treating operation. The lowest 
temperature for the _ successful 
treatment of KA2S is in the neigh- 
borhood of 1800° F. As _ the 





quenching temperature is increas- 
ed, the grain size of the material 
increases rapidly. In addition, 
long heating at the treating tem- 
perature is accompanied by in- 
creased grain size. Consequently, 
in order to retain a suitable grain 
structure, the best results are ob- 
tained by heating slowly up to 
about 1600°F. and then heating 
rapidly to the quenching tempera- 
ture, keeping the material in the 
furnace only long enough to as- 
sume uniform heating. 
++ + 
N order to determine the effect 
of increasing the quenching 
temperature on the physical prop- 
erties, a series of tests was run on 
KA2S rod. 
+++ 
Material 
HE material as obtained from 
the mill was in the form of a 
hot-finished, i. e. air cooled from 
the finishing temperature, 1” round 
rolled rod. 
The analysis was: 


CORON oc a 0.065 % 
STNCOM. 2 S24 Se reed 0.54 
Chromium .... ................ 16.96 
Wee es 8.93 


++ + 
HYSICAL properties determin- 
ed on Standard A. S. T. M. 
0.505” diameter by 2” gage length 













































COMPANY* purchased two 500,000-pound lots of .45 carbon 
steel wire for conversion into road mats for re-enforcing 
concrete roads. Allowable wire size .194/.190. One lot was 
drawn through chilled iron dies, the other through Carboloy 
dies. 
OPERATING DATA 


The average weight of each bundle of wire drawn 
MAMI 2S icin wep ote sa se, aig aus ww slabs Sis Sieisi sie wis Rie S70 i 375 pounds 


CHILLED IRON DIES: 


On the first lot, using chilled iron dies, one bundle 
per hole was obtained. To complete the lot 
DIMNUMINOER Sos, 5 ose wus ants see Pidgin Scisem testy aisles 1333 holes 


The front end of each bundle was on size and the 
tail end at or close to the large size allowed. Based 
on the mean size of .192, weighing 99 pounds per 
1000 feet, they obtained, from 500,000 pounds.... 5,050,000 feet 


THE CARBOLOY DIE: 


On the second lot, using a Carboley die, no hole 
changes were made. 


Starting at the low size of .190, the average wire size 
was .191, weighing 98 pounds per 1000 feet and 
SEMAN. 5.05) 2 ox See ocelot Bee eka eRe xa ns © 5,100,000 feet 


The Carboloy die saved 1332 hole changes, made longer bundles, 
with a total increase of 50,000 feet of wire (9.5) miles weighing 
4900 pounds, and gave a better finish to the wire. 


These are a few reasons why the phrase: ‘**To be drawn through 


Carboloy cemented carbide dies’’ is becoming mighty popular 


among wire buyers these days. 
*Name on request. 


DIE SALES DIVISION - CARBOLOY COMPANY. Ine. 


Newark: 144 Orange Street Pittsburgh: 704 Second Avenue 
Detroit: 2481 East Grand Boulevard 


Canadian Representative: 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


CARBOLOY DIES 
1, Rough nibs are molded to 
f shape of finished hole. Duplication 
is assured by this method. ae 


2. To finish die, only a few thou- 
sandths must be removed from rough nib. 


AND EXTRUSION DIES Ax fi Superior surface finish. 


=x 4. Longer life per hole size. 








DRAWING 


5. Less rejections, less scrap and a more 
economical product. 





The Mark of CARBOLOY 


ThAGE Mane & 
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specimens prepared from this ma- 
terial as received were: 
Hardness Rockwell .................. B-110 
Yield Point lbs/ sq. in.........52,000 
Tensile Strength lbs/ sq. 

Be NS a 105,000 
Elongation % (2”) ................. 47.0 
ned of Area %............ 70.0 
Although a figure is given for 

“vield point”, there is no yield 
point with KA2S of the kind ob- 
tained by a drop of the beam with 
carbon steels, as the material 
yields by a series of slips. There- 
fore, the so-called “yield point’ 
is determined by the use of di- 


viders or with an extensometer. 
+++ 


Heat Treatment 
AMPLES of the material were 
rough-turned to approximately 

the diameter of a standard A. S. T. 
M. round test specimen and treated 
as follows:—Two specimens were 
heated in a furnace which was 
maintained at 1850°F for 14 hour. 
At the end of this period they were 
quenched in cold water. This 
operation was repeated with two 
specimens at eachof the follow- 
ing temperatures, 1950°F., 
2050°F., 2150°F., and 2300°F. 
After treatment, the samples 
were finished by machining to the 
standard dimensions, i. e. 0.505” 


diameter by 2” gage length. 
++ + 


Tensile Test 

HE specimens were broken in 

a universal testing machine, 
the “yield point” being determined 
by dividers. The results obtained 
on the two samples tested for each 
quenching temperature were aver- 
aged and the results are shown in 
the table. 

These results indicate that there 
is a rise in strength with a corre- 
sponding decrease in ductility, as 
measured by the elongation and 
reduction of area, up to 2050°F. 
Between 2050°F. and 2300°F. the 
strength falls off rapidly and the 
ductility rises to approximately 
the value obtained on the material 
quenched from 1850°F. 

These tests indicate that the 
best quenching temperature for 
KA2S to obtain a combination of 
strength and ductility is below 
2050°F. 














Quench- Hard- Yield Tensile 

ing ness Point Strength Elon. R. of 
Temp Rockwell lis: eq. ip. . ibe. ag. in. 48") « AS 
1850°F B-74 28,000 94,000 62 75 
1950 B-78 29,500 95,000 60 72 
2050 B-78 30,000 96,000 58 71 
2150 B-73 27,000 89,500 62 68 
2300 B-70 25,500 84,000 66 72 

Comparison larly above 2050°F. In deep- 


A comparison of the values ob- 
tained for heat treated ma- 
terial with those obtained on the 
original hot finished material 
shows the very marked effect 
which mechanical working of 
KA2S has on the physical prop- 
erties. 
++ + 
Grain Size 


PECIMENS for microscopic ex- 
amination were cut from the 
heat treated specimens. FExamin- 


ation shows that there is a very 
great increase in grain size with 
particu- 


increasing temperature, 


/00 


80 


20 









etched samples, the grain size 
could be seen readily, without mag- 
nification, in the samples quenched 
from 2150°F. and 2300°F. 

+++ 


Conclusions 


HE results obtained in this 

series of tests indicate that, 
although the heat treatment of the 
austenitic alloys is a very simple 
process as compared with that of 
some of the other alloys, the 
quenching temperature is a very 
important factor in obtaining suit- 
akle physical properties and grain 
size. 
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FILL IN YOUR 
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BELOW 


(Specify Kinds of Wire, Wire Products, or 
Wire Mill Equipment) 
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FOR FREE LISTING 


There is no charge for having your name listed in the Buyers Guide and Year Book of the Wire 
Association. Simply fill out the above, sign immediately below and mail to us. 
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SIGN BELOW ONLY FOR SPECIAL OFFER. 





Wire & Wire Products Buyers Guide and 
Year Book of the Wire Association, 


551-5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. SPECIAL OFFER 
You are authorized to insert five one-inch ads under For $25.00 you can have 
separate headings and to put our name in bold face under rd many bold face list- 
headings listed above for which we agree to pay $25.00 on ings as you desire and 
publication. five one-inch advertise- 


ments under’ separate 








I a tae headings. (See specimen 

advertisement and list- 
0 ess a SERRE ES RAL = SE ae ee TN eS ing on following page). 
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History of the Wire Industry 


Part Il 
By Kenneth B. Lewis 


Wire Mill Engineer, Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 





Rod Production 


BOUT the time of the early set- 

tlement of America, rods of 
iron were being produced both by 
hammering and by a slitting mill 
and were cleaned by hand. They 
were drawn in straight pieces 
down to 15 or 16 gauge the weight 
ranging from 2 to 7 pounds. The 
number of drafts was 5 to 6 times 
our present practice for the same 
reduction, and annealing was done 
about every three drafts. Fine 
wire was drawn on blocks, one 
block per man, and the block was 
turned by a hand crank mounted 
either on the edge of the block or 
on the top of its spindle. (Fig. 5) 
About 1670, the fine wire blocks 
began to be hooked up to water 
power but hand operation persisted 
for 150 years longer. The regu- 
lar organized wire mills drew 
coarse wire only, and sold it at 
about 16 gauge as a semi-product 
to individual wire drawers who 
finished it on hand blocks in their 
homes. In 1734 the most advanced 
practice was to get the wire onto 
blocks at 14 gauge. These were 
power driven blocks to some ex- 
tent but 14 gauge was well within 
the capacity of the hand driven 
block since the drafts were light, 
the blocks 12 or 13 inches in diam- 
eter and the cranks sometimes two 
and three times the block radius. 


++ + 


HIS matter of getting wire 
onto blocks at as large a gauge 

as possible, was frequently discuss- 
ed. Evidently a demand was grow- 
ing up for finished product in larg- 
er sizes and the grip marks were 
getting troublesome. At about this 
time a very fast tilt hammer was 
brought out, one that would do 
about 200 blows a minute, driven 


A description of the Develop- 
ment of Wire Drawing and Its 
Processes Presented Before 
the 1931 Meeting of the Wire 


Association. ¥ vw vw vvy 
ao ee 


by cams on a large water wheel 
shaft and rods in 10 or 12 foot 
lengths could be forged down to 
14”, In 1728, a Frenchman by the 
name of Fleuer, made quite a stir 
in the wire industry. He seems to 
have been the first to make a study 
of layout for production and the 
first to make time studies and cal- 
culations. As a result of his stud- 
ies he began to discuss the possi- 
bility of producing rods by rolling 
and in such length and diameter 
that they could go directly onto a 
bull block. This was a startling pro- 
posal. Mr. Fleuer was about three 
generations ahead of his time. No 
one listened to him. He did make 
some progress however. He forg- 
ed a rod in the shape of a sharp 
oval and gave it four passes in a 
pair of grooved rolls to a 5/16” 
round. He pushed up the produc- 
tion of rods per man to ten times 
the best previous figure and his 
rod and wire operation was so 
successful that within a few years 











Block for drawing fine wire. | +: * ° 


France, which had had no wire 
industry for fifty years, began to 
bother the neighboring countries 
with an exportable surplus. Mr. 
Fleuer had started something, 


+++ 


[* 1769 an English patent was 
granted to a Mr. Ford, on a rod 
mill consisting of several stands 
coupled together and his applica- 
tion described the looping of the 
first end. There is no record of 
such a mill having been built. The 
orthodox wire mills were still rely- 
ing on hammered bars and those 
who were more daring took a long 
chance on slit bars. 


+ + + 


N 1828 we get the first modern 

note in rod production. Karsten 
describes at that time the existing 
practice of hammering and slitting, 
concedes that there has been some 
experiment in the direction of fin- 
ishing in grooved rolls both hot 
and cold, concedes the advantage 
of the smooth and accurate prod- 
uct of a rolling mill and reproduces 
a drawing of what looks like a real 
rod mill. His picture shows a 
three-high roughing stand with 
rolls grooved to start a 1” square 
iron billet and a couple of alter- 
nate two-high finishing stands 
clearly intended for looping. The 
speed is stated to be 250 R. P. M. 
and the product a 5/16” rod rolled 
in seven pound bundles, coiled on 
a reel and taken to a bull block to 
be broken down in coils. The in- 
teresting thing about this mill is 
that it places three-high rolling 28 
years ahead of the work of John 
Fritz at Cambria whom most of us 
have always regarded as the father 
of three-high rolling. 


ie 
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ies “THE ATLANTIC WIRE CO. 


MANUFACTURE RS OF LF is & ‘ j 5 ; me dpe 
IRON AND STEEL WIRE ‘Oy VW) 
: NN. er hit 
BRANFORD, CO June 24, 1931. sc 
| J 
| 
Wire Association, 
| §51 Fifth Avenue, 
|New York 
Gentlemen: Attention: Mr. Richard E. Brown, Secretery. : 


This will acknowledge your letter of the 23rd requesting 
us to join the Wire Associstion. 


We 6re very glad to join this Association 6nd glied the 
seme hes been orgénized,for the industry needs something of this 
cheracter which will prove of benefit to 611 those menufsecturing 
6nd interested in the vsrious grades of wire. We believe thet the. 
Old type system of keeping things under lock and key when you con- 
ceived & new idea which works out to show economy and saving is 
@ shortsighted policy, in other words, to try and keep these under 
cover to the extent that you reduce your costs and then é&llow your 
Sales depertment to go out and cut prices in proportion to the 
saving effected. : 


This Company has always had an open policy and has elways 
been willing to héve other wire menufecturers visit our plant. If 
there are any idess which we heve which ere of value 6nd interest, 
they sre entitled to the seme, for if our sole object in business 
is simply to make money, it is 8 shortsighted policy to say the 
least; whereas if the wire manufscturers 6s a whole will cooperate 
6nd exchéngs idess to the extent of reducing their costs with the 
idea of heving these savings reflected in profits, we will have gone 
@ long step forward in opereting & wire industry to the benefit not 
only of the manufacturers, but of those who are purchasers of wire. 


We believe that this depression which we ere passing through 
Should prove of benefit and if it tesches the lesson thst price cutting 
is @ losing géme, it will be worth the cost end be the means of 
establishing & business basis where each manufacturer can conduct his 
busines§ st © reassonebdle profit. 


Yours very truly, 
THE ATLANTIC WIRE COMPANY 


} fa er : AY BS sg oir 


WEE: President | 














FOR INFORMATION REGARDING 
THE WIRE ASSOCIATION 


ADDRESS 
Richard E. Brown, Secretary 551 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
eee 
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HESE rolled rods came into use 
very slowly but in 1832 there 
is a record of rods being rolled 
down to 9/32. In 1845 rolled rods 
were the standard raw material. 
The 1” square billet had grown to a 
length of 5 feet and the most ad- 
vanced mills were doing 3,000 
pounds a day of 514 gauge in 17 
pound bundles. The principles had 
been satisfactory worked out and 
progress between 1945 and 1860 
was rapid and in 1862 the first con- 
tinuous rod mill went into opera- 
tion. The rapid development of the 
continuous mill was vastly aided by 
the development at this time of 
the bessemer and openhearth pro- 
cesses which gave the rod makers 
for the first time a metal that 
would stand heavy reductions and 
slight pulls between passes. 


++ + 


Summary 

HIS brings the wire drawing 

industry right up to date. 
Since rolled rods began to be clean- 
ed in sulphuric acid, coated with 
lime and ripped on rotating blocks, 
there has been no fundamental 
change in wire drawing practice. 


++ + 


HERE are many gaps in the 

history of wire. The origin of 
the die cannot safely be dated with- 
in 400 years; there is very scanty 
data about lubrication; the origin 
of the lime coat is wrapped in mys- 
tery and I wish we could get some 
news of earlier coatings which 
must have been tried and aban- 
doned. The day the first rods were 
drawn on a rotating block was a 
big day in wire mill history but I 
can’t date it safely within 50 years. 
The use of copper sulphate and 
wet drawing sprang up unnoticed 
by the historian. In 1830 a com- 
plete description of wire drawing 
entirely ignores wet drawing al- 
though illustrations show fine wire 
coming out of tubs. My guess is 
that copper sulphate came in be- 
tween 1840 and 1850. It was well 
established by 1868 for at that 
time-the discovery was made that 
the color of the copper coat could 
be modified by the use of tin. 


E have come far in the past 

thousand years but we still 
have far to go. Having stated at 
the beginning that history is the 
only sound basis for prophecy, I 
presume I am now expected to 
forecast the future. I do not feel 
at all shy about doing so, for if 
history is any guide I shall be dead 
long before I can be checked up. 


++ + 
Future Possibilities 


E can’t look for any radical 

change due to improvement 
in the raw material. There are 
some surface defects and some in- 
ternal defects that will tend to die 
out as steel mill practice tightens 
up, but they play a small part in 
the tonnage wire mill. Die pulls are 
now pretty close to the breaking 
strain and since anything that in- 
creases tensile strength increases 
die pull in the same degree, I don’t 
look for much in the way of heavier 
drafting. Still, I don’t dare commit 
myself too far on this point. It 
may be that cleaner, sounder steel 
will draw in larger cone angles 
without going cuppy, and that 
therefore a smaller percentage of 
die pull will be chargeable to fric- 
tion and a greater percentage 
available for actual deformation. 
In other words, we may be able to 
draft heavier. It may be that 
some new lubricant will reduce die 
friction. Tungsten carbide dies 
clearly have a lower coefficient of 
friction than steel or cast iron, and 
they may be further improved by 
a higher polish, or a denser struc- 
ture, again permitting heavier 
drafts. It may be that some means 
will be found to control the size of 
crystals, and the alignment of their 
slip-planes. It is known that if a 
unit of metal can Le induced to 
take the form of a single crystal, 
amazing things can be done with 
that crystal. I don’t dare to say 
that the wire rod may not some 
day consist of a single crystal. One 
thing we can confidently expect is 
heavier bundles. Deacon Wash- 
burn says in his autobiography 
that in 1830 the daily output of a 
man on coarse wire was fifty 
pounds. It is now close to 20,000 
pounds, a four hundred fold in- 
crease in one hundred years. It 


is significant that the unit length 
of wire rod has in the same period 
increased just four hundred fold. 


+++ 


Fikes or change may possibly 
take place; a change in the 
diameter of the rod. Number five 
was selected years ago as the point 
where the line was most economic- 
ally drawn between hot rolling and 
cold drawing. At that time hot 
rolling had just taken its big for- 
ward step. Since then cold draw- 
ing has taken a few steps and may 
take more, and in spite of the fact 
tha a whole technique has grown 
up around the No. 5 rod, it may 
have to be rebuilt around another 
gauge. This gauge will probably 
be considerably coarser, possibly as 
much as 5/16, although this de- 
pends much on what the future has 
in store in the way of markets for 
the common products. About half 
the output of the common prod- 
ucts mill is one and two-draft wire 
from No. 5 rod. From a 5/16 rod 
this would be three and four-draft 
wire. In single hole practice, the 
drawing cost varies almost direct- 
ly with the number of drafts. In 
continuous drawing on the other 
hand, the number of drafts is of 
little consequence; the cost varies 
almost directly with the weight of 
the bundle. Wire from 6 to 914 
gauge, if three and four-holed 
from a coarse rod, would be stiffer 
and might, by permitting the use 
of smaller diameters, put some life 
into the nail market. A keg of 
nails of a certain length would con- 
tain 60 or 70 percent more nails 
by count. As for galvanizing, 
three and four-draft wire would be 
cleaner and easier to cover. As a 
raw material, the coarse rod would 
be more satisfactory; it would be 
easier and cheaper to clean, coat 
and bake, would take less acid and 
lime, be less susceptible to acid 
brittleness, and would run better 
off the flipper. It would take more 
power to draw but less to roll. 
Bundles could be of double weight 
out of the same length of billet. 
Wire drawing labor costs would be 
about the same, the cost of extra 
drafts being balanced by savings 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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Wire Rope For Oil Well Pumping 


By Percy R. Clark 


Managing Director, Societatea Anonima Anglia, Ploestiatea, Roumania 





HEN I first saw oil well 

pumps at work, it occurred 
to me that there could be no rea- 
son why the pump should not do 
its work, and do it better, if op- 
erated by rope. 

Surely the rope is a more con- 
venient article. Rods have to be 
screwed on piece by piece on be- 
ing lowered into the well, which 
operation has to be reversed when 
the rods are extracted; the rope 
is in one piece and can be lowered 
into, and raised out of, the well in 
a few minutes. Rods are made of 
iron or cast steel; the rope is made 
of high breaking strain cold drawn 
steel, the toughest form of steel 
that exists. 

Nevertheless, Roumanian pro- 
ducers were not using wire ropes 
for pumping. 

I got into conversation with 
many engineers, and was given to 
understand that rods were better 
for this work. However, strange 
to say, not one of these judges 
had ever pumped with a wire rope. 
When I did at last meet some 
petroleum engineers who had 
pumped with wire ropes, they had 
nothing but good to say about the 
rope. 

+++ 
LL this set me thinking still 
more deeply. Now it was ob- 
vious to me that the wire rope 
had many advantages in compari- 
son with rods: 

1). The wire rope is much 
lighter than a string of rods. 

2). The wire rope is 
cheaper than rods. 

3). The material of which the 
rope is manufactured being hard 
cold drawn steel, viz, the toughest 
form of steel that exists, the rope 
must have more durability than 
sucker rods. 

4). The wire rope being much 
lighter, much less motive power is 
required to work the pump, and 
there is correspondingly less wear 
and tear on the installation gen- 
erally. 


much 


A Description of the Ad- 
vantages of Wire Rope in 
Oil Well Pumping, Show- 
ing Results of an Investi- 
gation Made in the Oil 
Fields of Roumania. vw v 


Mr. Clark was formerly Managing 
Director of the Baku Wire Rope 
Cable Co., Ltd., and Ropeways 
(Russia) Ltd., and is an Associate 
Member of the Institution of Pe- 
troleum Technologists (England), 
Member of the Institute of Metals 
(England), Member of the Iron and 
Steel Institute (England), and 
Member of the Institution of Pro- 
duction Engincers (England). 


5). The wire rope, having no 
couplings to come unscrewed, can 
be worked at practically any speed 
one wishes. In fact there have 
been cases since when we have 
worked the wire rope at 32 strokes 
per minute, without the slightest 
inconvenience. I am told it is sel- 
dom possible to work with rods 
more than 20 or 25 strokes per 
minute. In fact some users are 
afraid to go at a higher speed 
than 15. 


6). The wire rope can raise or 
lower the piston in a few minutes 
without any hand labor whatever. 
Rods require hours of ‘hand labour 
for the extraction and return of 
the piston. 

7). From the foregoing it is 
furthermore evident that there is 
considerable increase of produc- 
tion with wire rope pumping. 

8). On the rope there are no 
couplings to damage the tubing, 
and by the adaption of rollers, 
which can be attached and de- 
tached from the wire line when 
and where it is required, the wire 
line will not touch the tubing even 
in crooked wells. 

9). Rods have a habit of snap- 
ping unexpectedly without giving 
any warning. This the wire rope 
never does. The rupture of a wire 
rope commences by the severing 
of individual wires, and, when the 
wire rope has reached the end of 





its life, there comes the second 
stretch. This is detected at once, 
for the pump simply ceases to op- 
erate. ‘Then is the time to replace 
the rope, but, by the way, that 
time has not yet come in a single 
instance in Roumania, 


++ + 


THEN thought I would endeavor 
to get some entirely unbiased 
information on the question, and 
to this end looked around for a 
pump manufacturer who did not 
manufacture rods, someone mere- 
ly interested in seeing that the 
means for working his pump were 
the best. 

I found such a manufacturer in 
the U. S. A. and wrote to him on 
this point. 

This is what he replied:— 

“Wire Line Pumping Outfits are more 
generally used throughout the Eastern 
Fields of the United States than in the 
Mid-Continent and Western Fields, but 
there is no reason why they should not 
be more generally used in the Mid-Con- 
tinent and Western Fields, except THE 
VARIOUS ROD COMPANIES HAVE 
BEEN TRYING TO DISCOURAGE 
THEIR USE. 

“Among the principal companies who 
use wire line pumping outfits are the 
United Fuel Gas Company, Virginian 
Gasoline and Oil Co., Ohio Fuel and Sup- 
ply Company and the Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Company. The above 
companies are subsidiaries of the Col- 
umbia Corporation. The Hope Natural 
Gas Company, Hope Construction and 
Refining Company and the Carter Oil 
Company. These three are subsidiaries 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. South Penn Oil Company, the 
Pure Oil Company and the Ohio Oil 
Company. 

“These are about all the major com- 
panies who operate in the Eastern fields. 
There are also a great many indepen- 
dent companies who also use wire line 
pumping outfits, but we do not believe 
that their names would means much to 
you. 

“In the Louisiana-Arkansas district, 
the Arcansas Fuel Oil Company use 
wire line pumping outfits exclusively 
and from all reports of our representa- 
tives they are OPERATING THEIR 
WELLS AT A LOWER COST THAN 
OTHER COMPANIES WHO ARE US- 
ING RODS. 


“We are enclosing a page taken from 
this month’s issue of The Petroleum 
Engineer (March 1931) regarding the 
test of a wire line pumping outfit in 
the Seminole, Oklahoma field.” 
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OW, there are some very in- 
teresting points in this let- 
ter. 

First, the statement that there 
was no reason why ropes should 
not be more generally used, ex- 
cept that the various rod com- 
panies had been trying to discour- 
age their use. 

A very good reason from the rod 
manufacturer’s point of view, but 
hardly one that should guide the 
petroleum producer. 

Secondly, there is an oil com- 
pany operating their wells at a 
lower cost with ropes, than is the 
case with companies who use rods. 

Now, what have we reached 
here? 

On the one part, the only peo- 
ple who were speaking against the 
use of the wire rope for pumping 
were :— 

1. The Rod Manufacturer. 

2. Those Petroleum Engineers 
who had never used a pump rope. 

In favour of the wire rope for 
pumping were :— 

1. The Pump Manufacturer who 
does not manufacture rods. 

2. The Petroleum Engineers who 
have been pumping wells with wire 
lines, 

++ + 

HE first producing concern in 

the Roumanian Oil field, who 
got seriously to work trying out 
the pump rope was the “Consor- 
tiul Petrolului” who put a rope to 
work in their well No. 519, at 
Gropi, in August, 1930. 

In connection, Mr. Muller, the 
late manager of that concern, 
wrote as follows: 

“We are using a wire line of 15 m/m. 
diameter, 650 metres long, working a 
2” Axelson pump at a depth of 550 
metres in our well No. 529, Gropi. 

“This rope has been working almost 
without interruption since August, 1930, 
has never been broken, there has been 


no need to shorten it, and is today still 
in perfect condition.” 
7 


+ . 
URTHERMORE, Mr. Muller 
stated that through working a 
pump rope instead of rods, he had 
made a regular economy of about 
66-2/3%. In other words, the ex- 
ploitation of the well by means of 
a pump rope costs only 1/3 of what 
it did with rods. 


++ + 
OWEVER, I went on trying to 
ascertain the negative side as 
understood by my _ technical 





friends, who had theoretic ideas 
ion this question. These objections 
could all be summarized in the fol- 
lowing: 

a. Excessive elongation of the 
rope. 

b. Difficulty in extracting the 
piston from the well in the event 
of the well sanding up. 

It therefore seemed that if one 
could overcome these two objec- 
tions, the wire rope must be the 
perfect means for working the 
pump. 


+++ 
HE question of constructing 
the rope which did not elon- 
gate was not easy, but this objec- 
tive ‘has been almost reached. The 
latest type of pump rope, i. e. ropes 
constructed specially for working 
the pump, do not give more than 
0.1% elongation, which perhaps 
is not more than rods sometimes 

give, 

+++ 
S regards the theory about 
the rope getting sanded up in 
the well—that objection probably 
does not apply more to the rope 

than it does to rods. 

First, if the well is such a sandy 
one, that sand is piling in all the 
time—it is no pumping proposi- 
tion at all. If such a well cannot 
be worked with a compressor, it 
should be bailed. 

However, there are cases in 
which the well owing to the small- 
ness of the production, has to be 
left standing for a time, and dur- 
ing that period sand will gradual- 
ly creep up. 

Now, this is a danger when 
working with rods, for the rods 
cannot easily be pulled out, and 
the piston is consequently, in the 
case of rod pumping, invariably 
sanded into the well. But, on the 
contrary, with rope pumping this 
danger can be easily avoided. All 
that is needed, before leaving the 
well to stand, is to raise the piston 
a few feet, which is a matter of a 
few seconds, and then one runs no 
risk whatever. 

These were the considerations 
that led me to push on with study- 
ing the application of the wire rope 
to oil well pumping. 

++ + 
HE first pump rope, that was 
as already mentioned, intro- 


duced into a well in Roumania, 
was with the Constortiul Petrolu- 
lui Co. on their Gropi plot. 

The following are some details: 
1. Well No. 519 

Depth: 1800 feet 

Diam. of tubes: 2” 


Make of pump: Axelson 
Stroke: 25 inches 
Strokes per 

minute: 20 


This cable, which was first put 
to work in June, 1930, is working 
to-day. After a year of work, the 
rope broke near the socket, but 
was quickly resocketed again, and 
apparently the rope has many 
years of life before it. 

It is evident that immediately 
above the socket at the beginning 
and end of each stroke a certain 
movement takes place in the wires 
of the rope, and it is natural that 
after a year of such work, which 
may mean something approaching 
400,000 strokes, the rope may give 
at this spot. 

The breakage is of little import- 
ance. It only means the reducing 
of the rope by two or three metres, 
and two or three hours of work 
to socket the rope again. 

++ + 
N October, 1930, the Sirius Co. 
(now Concordia) installed a 
pump rope in a well on their Gura 
Ocnitei plot. 


2. Well No. 38 
Depth: 1700 feet 
Diam. of tubes: 2” 
Make of pump: D. & B. 
Stroke: 30” 
Strokes per 

minute: 21-22 

Production: About 214 car 


loads daily 

This rope is still working with- 
out interruption, and it is inter- 
esting to note that, as they were 
able to work the rope at a faster 
speed than they has been able to 
do with rods, the production has 
meen considerably increased. 


++ + 
GIVE below some details of 
other wells where pump ropes 
are working: 
3. Oilfield: Runcu 
Depth: 1600 feet 
Diam. of tubes: 2” 
Make of pump: Emsco 


Stroke: 28” 
Strokes per 
minute: 22, 
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4. Oilfield: Chiciura 
Depth: 2100 feet 
Diam. of tubes: 2” 


Make of pump: Imperial 
Stroke 28” 
Strokes per 
minute: 21-32 
5. Oilfield: Tontesti 
Diam. of tubes: 214” 
Depth: 1740 feet 
Make of pump: Lucey 
Stroke: sw 
Strokes per 
minute: 16-18 
6. Oilfield: Tontesti 
Depth: 2050 feet 


Diam. of tubes: 3” 

Make of pump: Neco 

Stroke: 32” 

Strokes per 

minute: 14 
++ + . 
HE following are some of the 
difficulties that have been met 
in the application of the pump 
rope. 

1. In a well at Runcu, where the 
working barrel had a length of 
some 814 feet, a stroke of some 
714 feet was set up, i. e. practical- 
ly the whole length of the barrel. 
Consequently at the top of the 
stroke the piston was not suf- 
ficiently straight, i. e. showed a 
tendency to wobble, and the rope 


immediately above the working: 


barrel beat against the walls of the 
tubes; in this manner a metal dust 
was rubbed off from the tubes, 
which fell into the pump and up- 
set the functioning of the piston. 

This is a case of incorrect in- 
stallation. There was no neces- 
sity for such a long stroke. If it 
was a question of getting more 
liquid out of the well, all that was 
needed was to increase the speed 
of working. 

2. A very common mistake in 
employing a pump rope is not to 
immediately shorten the rope aft- 
er the elongation that takes place 
during the first few days of work. 

Although a modern pump rope 
is constructed to give a minimum 
of elongation, nevertheless, at the 
commencement of work there will 
be some stretch, and it is there- 
fore very important that, during 
the first two or three days of work- 
ing the rope, there should be some- 
one on duty day and night to watch 
for elongation and to immediately 
adjust the rope. 


In a well at Moreni, where a 
pump rope was installed, this 
measure was not taken. Of course, 
during the first night the rope 
elongated somewhat, and conse- 
quently began to flap free in the 
well, without working the piston; 
as a result during the night sand 
crept in. In the morning the man 
in charge did the usual thing— 
tugged hard at the rope and broke 
it. 

Of course the piston was event- 
ually extracted and the rope splic- 
ed. 

But a rope which had been 
strained in this manner, i. e., be- 
yond the limit of elasticity, is of 
not much use for further work. 

Now, this could have been easily 
avoided. If only the precaution 
mentioned above had been taken, 
there would have been no breakage 
of the rope or interruption .- of 
work. 

3. Another cause of difficulty is 
the absence of sufficient weight at 
the end of the rope. 

For this purpose the correct pro- 
cedure is to attach three heavy 
sinker bars to the lower end of the 
rope. There was a case recently 
in a well at Chiciura where the 
tubes were so crooked that the 
sinker bars would not pass down, 
and an attempt was made to pump 
with a few sucker rods attached to 
the end of the rope. 

However, the rope was not held 
taut, and therefore at every stroke 
the rope was subjected to a shock. 
As there were some 3000 such 
shocks a day, the process known 
as slow-fracture was set up in the 
rope, which eventually became so 
brittle that it continually broke. 

4. Another trouble of pumping 
is defective socketing. 

In many wells the strain on the 
rope is so small that even defec- 
tive socketing does not make any 
difference. 

But there are cases, e. g. where 
the level of the liquid is high or 
where there is a lot of sand to set 
up friction on the piston, when 
good socketing is indispensable. 

I have met cases when on socket- 
ing the cable the strands have 
been simply bent back without any 
separation of the individual wires, 
and then molten metal poured in. 





It must be borne in mind that 
the lubrication of a rope during 
manufacture is a very important 
factor. Under good ropemaking 
practice oil is introduced around 
the wires at every process. This 
is of paramount importance, as 
once the cable is made, the intro- 
duction of oil between the individ- 
ual wires is a very difficult mat- 
ter. 

However, it should also be borne 
in mind that as long as there is 
any oil on the wires, the molten 
metal will not adhere to the wires. 
For this reason, one will find in 
standard instructions for rope 
socketing that emphasis is laid on 
the necessity of thoroughly clean- 
ing the individual wires with ben- 
zine and then drying them with 
muriatic acid. 

Apart from this question, if the 
wires that go to make up the 
strands are not separated, the mol- 
ten metal cannot enter in between 
them and the adhesion between 
the outer wires of the strands and 
the metal will not be sufficient to 
hold the rope firmly in the socket 
under great tension. 

Another important point is that 
the metal used for filling the sock- 
et should have as low a melting 
point as possible. For that pur- 
pose it is preferable to use zinc, 
which has a melting point of about 
415° C. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the first critical moment of steel 
is somewhere around 700° C. and 
any near approach to this temp- 
erature is going to produce a 
change in the structure of the 
wire. 

All leading wire rope manufac- 
turers supply detailed instructions 
for socketing, and, if these instruc- 
tions are accurately carried out, 
the rope will never break in the 
socket; on the contrary that will 
be the strongest part of the rope, 
there being in addition to the rope 
itself, the strength of the socket 
and the metal in the same. 

5. In another well at Runcu, a 
rope was attached to a chain run- 
ning over the balancing beam, but 
the chain had a certain amount of 
lateral play. Consequently, the 
rope was at times bent sideways 
both against the metal groove in 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Table Showing Financial Advantages of Wire Rope for Oil Well Pumping 





Rods 


Wire Rope 


Economy 





1.) Initial 
cost. 


¥,” Rods cost ap- 
proximately 50c 
per metre in Rou- 
mania. 


A veriform-Fix rope (as manu- 
factured by the Anglia Company) 
of the standard diam. of 16 m/m. 
costs about 30 cents per metre. 
For shallower wells it is practic- 
able to use a thinner rope of about 
13 or 14 m/m. which increases the 
economy considerably. 





2). Oper- 
ation. 





3. Speed of 
work. 





4.) Mainten- 
ance of 
tubing. 


A gang of men 
work several hours 
to raise or lower 
the piston. 


The pump rope does this in a few 
minutes without any hand labor. 


Say, 30% 








The economy here varies according to 
the nature of the well. This work 
might be required once a week or 
perhaps only once in two months. 
But whether or not these gangs of 
men are raising or lowering the pis- 
ton all the time when using rods, the 
petroleum producer has to have them, 
and, if they are not working on this, 
they are doing other odd jobs, which 
may, or may not be of importance. 
It can be taken as an average that 
at least some $15-20 per well per 
month will be saved under this item 
alone. 





With rods it is sel- 
dom practicable to 
work faster than 
about 20 strokes 
per minute. 





Rods_ consistently 
damage tubing. 


The Veriform-Fix sucker rod, line 
can work at any reasonable speed. 
Experience has already proved 
that you can work economically at 
double the speed of rods. 





The wire line when properly con- 
trolled with rollers, e. g. the Con- 
trol apparatus, does not touch the 
tubing even in crooked wells. 





5). Motive 
power and 
wear and 
tear of in- 
stallation. 





6). Risk of 
accidents. 





Rods weigh on the 
average 1.75 to 
3.5 kgr. per metre. 


The standard 16 m/m. Veriform- 
Fix rope weighs 1 kilo per metre. 


Providing the oil is there, you can, 
for instance, turn a 50 barrel well 
into one of 100 barrels, which even 
at present prices mean a good many 
dollars per well per day. 





It is difficult of course to express 
such a saving in dollars, but it might 
well mean a whole string of tubes in 
the life of a well. 





This means a saving of from 45% to 
70% in motive power. There will 
naturally be a similar reduction in 
the wear and tear of the outfit gen- 
erally. In other words, the total cost 
of the rope will be paid for out of this 
economy alone within a few months. 





Rods snap without 
warning and oc- 
casion fishing jobs 
with long delays. 


A proper pump rope will never 
break unexpectedly, except as the 
result of gross negligence. 





7). Replace- 
ment. 





Rods require con- 
tinual replacement 
and repair. 





The rope never requires repair ex- 
cept for reasons shown in clause 
6, whilst the life of the pump rope 
has not yet been ascertained. 
Ropes that have been working for 
over a year are still in perfect 
condition. 





The Petroleum Producer knows bet- 
ter what a significant saving this 
may represent. 





The saving here it is difficult to 
transfer into percentage, but it must 
be enormous. 
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Measures of Die Performance 


By J. R. Longwell 


Engineer, Carboloy Company, Detroit, Michigan 





IE performance as measured 

in the wire drawing mills to- 
day is not on a standard basis 
which will allow the various mills 
to compare their efficiency. The 
variables entering into the meas- 
ure of die performance are many 
and it will be possible to prepare 


comparable data only when clear-. 


ly defined standards have been fix- 
ed which are recognized by indus- 
try. 

The consumer orders his wire to 
definite specifications which are 
recognized by all. The physical 
strength and size can be measured 
exactly. The chemist can accur- 
ately determine the percentage of 
each element. With these data the 
mill and the customer can both be 
sure that the specifications have 
been met. 

Now consider the die manufac- 
turer and the die purchaser. What 
standards are available which will 
allow the purchaser to order a die 
and then inspect the product he 
receives? What assurance does 
the die manufacturer have that 
his product will be satisfactory 
when he has no specifications to 
meet? 

+++ 
S the wire drawing industry 
actually obtaining the most 
economical performance from its 
cemented carbide dies? Is the die 
manufacturer supplying the best 
cemented carbide die in shape, ma- 
terial and mounting? What should 
the die manufacturer do to better 
his product for application in all 
mills? 

These are some of the questions 
that can be asked and for which 
an answer should be ready, but is 
it? What basis is to be used in 
answering these questions? 

+++ 
IE performance, it seems to 
us, should be measured by 


Many Variable Factors Enter 
Into Wire Drawing Costs. 
The Factors to be Considered 
in Estimating Die Costs Per 
Ton ona Basis Fair to the Wire 
Drawer and the Wire Producer 


are Outlined Here. vw w vw 


considering three major items: 
first, tonnage produced within 
standard limits; second, quality of 
the finished product; third, pro- 
duction per machine man. Let us 
analyze each of these items, and 
see just what we must face in 
reaching some common methods of 
measurement. 


+++ 
HE tonnage produced within 


standard limits is dependent 
upon a number of factors which 


. cannot be overlooked. These fac- 


tors will bear close observation. 
There is a wide variation in the 
limits allowed in various mills at 
any given size. One mill will al- 
low plus .002 and minus .002 or a 
total of .004” in the size of the 
wire drawn through a die at a giv- 
en size while another mill will only 
allow half this limit. In the first 
mill the tonnage is greater for the 
die size but the variation in limits 
makes it impossible to compare re- 
sults on the tonnage basis alone. 
+++ 
HE methods used in picking 
. up and crediting tonnages 
drawn through any one die vary 
so much that the accuracy of the 
figures is sometimes high or low 
as much as ten percent. This item 
must then be considered in stand- 
ardizing or comparing die per- 
formance. 
++ + 
HE great variation in the ma- 
terial drawn at any one or 
range of sizes is an important fac- 
tor in picking up die performance 





records. We recently visited one 
mill where the chemical and phy- 
sicals of the rod from lot to lot 
were uniform. In this mill the rod 
was free from oxide inclusions and 
had only small overlaps and over- 
fills. The diameter of the rod was 
also within plus or minus .010. 
Here the tonnage drawn through 
the cemented carbide dies was 
high. Five dies had produced 
three hundred tons of wire with 
a die wear of .001 per 99 tons of 
wire drawn. Within a very short 
distance we visited another mill 
where they were drawing what 
was stated to be the same wire 
but their tonnage drawn per .001 
die wear was only 25. Two of 
the dies from the first mill were 
transferred to the second mill but 
the tons drawn per .001 die wear 
did not increase in the second mill. 
++ + 
T is a known fact that cleaning, 
rusting, liming and _ baking 
have a great deal to do with the 
life of any cemented carbide die 
and yet we find nearly as many 
methods employed as mills visit- 
ed. Each mill thinks that their 
method is best. What is to guide 
us in determining whether the 
methods used on these operations 
do not materially affect die per- 
formance? Only recently we were 
in a mill where they were having 
trouble with slivers and wire 
breaking not only on cemented 
earbide dies but also on chilled 
iron dies. The source of this 
trouble was traced to poor prepar- 
ation of the rod. Do the mill 
records, as kept today, allow ac- 
curate appraisal of die perform- 
ance by crediting the die life with 
the tonnage lost due to poor rod 
preparation ? 
+++ 
HE number of drafts taken in 
reducing the rod to any gauge 
of wire has some bearing on die 
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performance. How are we to com- 
pare records obtained while three 
holing 1214 ga. with those obtain- 
ed in a mill where four holing 
1214 ga, is standard practice. We 
have seen it clearly demonstrated 
that the die performance when 
four holing 1244 go. was almost 
twice as great as that obtained 
when only three dies were used. 
++ + 
PEED of drawing plays a large 
part in the die performance and 
must be carefully considered. We 
recently saw figures obtained on a 
run of several weeks duration 
where .70 carbon tire bead wire 
was being drawn on single blocks. 
During this run the finishers at 
.0385 drew an average of six tons 
each and were still reported as on 
size. The dies were transferred to 
a continuous machine finishing at 
about twice the speed in feet per 
minute. The dies cut out in four 
hundred pounds. This only em- 
phasises the necessity of consider- 
ing speed of drawing when die per- 
formance is being studied. 
++ + 
HE age old question of lubri- 
cation is still with us and by 
some wire mill superintendents is 
considered paramount. We were 
discussing this point with the sup- 
erintendent of a copper mill a few 
weeks ago and he showed us some 
figures at .063. His cemented car- 
bide dies had averaged slightly 
over 30 tons at this size. The 
wire size not varying more than 
1, of 1%. A week or so later we 
were in another copper mill using 
rod from the same source that sup- 
plied the first mill, the same make 
of machine and the same make of 
dies. The first mill made their 
own lubricant while the second mill 
purchased their wire drawing com- 
pound. The second mill was ob- 
taining only ten tons per .063 die 
within limits of 14 of 1%. Was 
this die performance low because 
of dies alone? 
++ + 
HE care given the cemented 
carbide dies is as great a de- 
termining factor in die perform- 
ance as any of the above. With 
chilled iron and steel dies an aver- 
age of one bundle per hole is good. 
In many mills they thread only 


one bundle to a hole. Hence no 
care is necessary. What care is 
necessary when cemented carbide 
dies are used? 


* 

HIS varies with raaterial drawn 

and mill conditions. The mills 
getting economical die perform- 
ance are taking care of their dies. 
We have seen many mills where 
no effort is being made to obtain 
good die performance by caring 


others. These are few; but a few 
still do exist. 


++ + 

HE quality of the finished 

product is one which is always 
uppermost in the minds of the mill 
men. Better the quality of the 
finished product and your com- 
petitors are handicapped. The 
dies are closely connected with 
quality and it is necessary to con- 
sider quality of product when com- 



































for the dies. The dies are simply paring die performance records 
handed out to the wire drawer’ cbtained in various mills. 
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until the die is off size. In such 
mills the die records are not near- 
ly as good as those obtained else- 
where,. You cannot compare such 
records and expect to determine 
any facts. 


+ + + 

T is true, that the personnel of 

the mills is fast dwindling as a 
factor in die performance but 
nevertheless it is still a factor 
which must be taken into consid- 
eration. We have seen one wire 
drawer throw out the dies as no 
good and the man next to him put 
the dies to work and have no more 
trouble than he was having with 
chilled iron dies. How is this 
question going to be judged when 
comparisons are made with the 
idea of obtaining facts? There 
are still a few mills where the name 
stamped on the die makes the die 
a good one to the exclusion of all 


HE finish obtained through a 

cemented carbide die is far 
superior to the finish previously 
obtained. Then there are some fin- 
ishes obtained today that cannot 
be obtained with chilled iron or 
steel dies. Isn’t this a matter of 
die performance? What standard 
of finish was obtained on the wire 
produced through the dies being 
compared. 

++ + 

REATER lengths of wire 

which is round and the same 
size at both ends of the bundle or 
spool, are obtained through 
cemented carbide dies. These 
greater lengths allow the mills to 
reduce their handling and ma- 
chine down time expense. This 
saving is a matter of die perform- 
ance. 


(Please turn to page 24) 
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Development of the Tungsten Carbide Die 





HE Tungsten Carbide die has 
come into its own. In three 
years it has advanced from ob- 
scurity until today it is a full fledg- 
ed member of the wire industry. 
++ + 

OR years the wire industry had 
sought a material which 
would - remove the _ uncertainty 
caused by die failure; a die which 
would permit the drawing of larg- 


er bundles, and which would also - 


enable the employment of less 
highly skilled labor and further a 
die that could be easily reworked 
by die men now employed in the 
industry. In answer to this hope 
the Tungsten Carbide die first 
made its appearance. While it was 
greeted with some _ skepticism, 
there was an undercurrent of co- 
operative optimism on the part of 
the industry. If this new material 
could do what its sponsors claim- 
ed, the industry wanted to know 
it; but, in a sense, it naturally was 
from Missouri. It was up to the 
die manufacturers to make good 
their claims, and the efforts and 
discouragements of these men 
have written a brilliant page of 
dogged determination and quiet 
systematic research. If it had 
not been for the very helpful spir- 
it pervading the entire wire field, 
it is doubtful if that within so 
short a space as three years that 
the Tungsten Carbide die could 
have reached even a portion of the 


By L. C. Jacobson 
Union Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 


An Outline of the Difficulties 
Surmounted in the Develop- 
ment of the Carbide Die from 
its Inception to its Present Use 
in Drawing Special Shapes. 4 a 


success which it is now enjoying. 
Wire mill superintendents, fore- 
men, die men, metallurgists and 
purchasing agents, all have in 
some measure contributed its de- 
velopments. 
++ + 
N order to get a proper picture, 
it might not be unwise to con- 
sider the original claims for the 
Tungsten Carbide die. In 1928 it 
was said that the cemented Tung- 
sten Carbide developed by the 
Krupp Company, for use in wire 
drawing, was economically, more 
efficient and superior to any ma- 
terial from which dies had ever 
been made. Morris Simons fore- 
saw the problems facing the intro- 
duction of a new die material when 


‘he said: “If we do a, steady, de- 


liberate and careful job, keeping in 
mind the tremendous scope of the 
wire industry, realizing the volume 
of historical data which has been 
accumulated for our guidance, and 
making use of the various the- 
ories and practices, we shall be 
successful.” Unless we approach 
this die development with open 
minds we shall fail.”’ The three 
years since this statement was 
made have demonstrated its sound- 
ness. 





ODAY, there are only two mills 
in the United States and Can- 
ada that do not use some Tungsten 
Carbide dies. Four of the largest 
mills are completely equipped. 
++ + 
HE Tungsten Carbide die 
promised to do three things: 
Produce better drawing products. 
Increase the efficiency of the labor 
unit. 
Reduce Costs. 
In three years it has accomplished 
its promises. 


++ + 


N order to be more explicit, let 

us consider each item separate- 
ly. Today the buyers of wire, bars 
and tubes are increasingly fussy 
about appearance and size. Take 
for example spoke wire. It must 
“shine like a nigger’s heel’, or as 
in some instances, it must be par- 
ticularly dull. It must be free 
from all surface imperfections. 
Ore buyer however, requires that 
the surface be roughened and en- 
tirely without lubricant in order 
that the paint to be applied may 
more easily adhere. We are not 
considering the inherent physicals 
of the wire because this is some- 
thing not entirely within the func- 
tion of the die. The varying speci- 
fications for one class of work are 
given only to demonstrate the 
seemingly outlandish and uncalled 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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Outstanding 


Personalities of the Wire Industry 





Photo by Schervee-Worcester 


FRANK H. SLEEPER 





Frank H. Sleeper, president of 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., of Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  internationally- 
known designers and builders of 
spring coiling and wire drawing 
machinery, has designed and built 
over 500 successful machines. The 
patents in his own name form an 
imposing array, especially so when 
the diversity of endeavor is con- 
sidered, 

Born and educated in Canada, he 
there established his first business 
where he is credited with building 
the first self-starting single-phase 
alternating current motor in the 
Dominion in 1891. Many other 
electrical improvements followed in 
rapid succession but did not en- 
gage his entire attention for en- 
gine lathes, drills, punches, shears, 
paper cutters, and a noted lifting 
jack were produced under his di- 
rection. 


He came to Worcester in 1907 as 
engineer of the Morgan Spring 
Co., setting up his own business in 
that city in 1911, where wire form- 
ing, spring making and wire draw- 
ing machines have been produced 
for the past 20 years. Outstand- 
ing in this list are the continuous 
wire drawing machines, silent no- 
gear nail machines, Universal 
spring coilers, and armoring ma- 
chines for “BX”, hose, rope, wires, 
and cables. 

Although retired from active 
business for the past two years, 
Mr. Sleeper’s inventive genius has 
not been dormant and among other 
things he has designed and built 
an elevator and a novel drive and 
transmission for his speed boat, 
both of which are in daily use at 
his summer home in Canada. He 
makes his winter home in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 








WALTER COOLIDGE STONE 


OLLOWING an illness of sev- 

eral weeks Mr. Walter Coolidge 
Stone passed away on November 
7th at Rochester, Minn., where he 
had undergone an operation. 

A record of Mr. Stone’s life for 
the past thirty-five years closely 
parallels the history of the wire 
business during that. same period. 

He ‘was born in 1863 at Lawr- 
ence; Massachusetts. When very 
young his family moved to Cleve- 


land, Ohio, where he received his 
education in the public schools and 
spent the early years of his man- 
hood. For a time he served as a 
salesman for the Bingham & Com- 
pany of Cleveland. Prior to the 
formation of the American Steel 
& Wire Company, he was associat- 
ed with the late Mr. Frank 
Baackes who was then engaged in 
the operation of the Salem, Ohio 
plant. With the launching of the 
larger corporation he became ac- 
tive in the production end of the 
business and served with the pio- 
neers of the Wire Company. Dur- 
ing the ‘Gates regime” the name 
of Walter Stone was well known 
in the realms of wire production. 
During his years of service with 
the A. S. & W. Co., which continu- 
ed until 1917 he served as Super- 
intendent of the Finley and Salem, 
Ohio plants and later at New 
Castle and Rankin. Pennsylvania. 
From the latter position he was 
promoted to the Assistant Man- 
agership of the Chicago District, 
being associated in that capacity 


with the late Mr. Fred C. Gedge. 
++ + 


N January 1, 1917 he severed 
his connection with the Wire 


Company to accept the position of 
caperating head of the Wire Divis- 
ion of the Interstate Iron and Steel 
Company at their Grand Crossing 
Plant, which position he held up 
to the time of his death. 

Besides his widow and two 
daughters, Mr. Stone is survived 
by a brother, Arthur L. and two 
sisters, Miss Ellis F. Stone and 
Mrs. Henry Thompson, all of 
Cleveland. 

Although the span of his life 
closely approached the proverbial 
“three score years and ten” he 
was until his late illness remark- 
ably well preserved. He continued 
in active management of his plant 
until stricken by the malady which 
brought an end to an exception- 
ably serviceable and exemplary 
career. 

At the interment which took 
place at Lakeview Cemetery, Cleve- 
land, his memory was honored by 
the attendance of members of the 
Executive Board of the American 
Steel and Wire Company and 
others who had been associated 
with him from time to time in the 
business to which the greater part 
of his life was devoted. 
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A Review of Recent Wire PATENTS 





No. 1,830,449, CONTINUOUS WIRE 
SUPPLY SYSTEM, Patented Nov. 3, 
1931, by George G. Swank, of Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. 

The inventor provides a coiled wire 
supply system for continuous feeding of 
wire to machines such as wire fence 
making machines and other wire produc- 
ing machines, so that there will not be 
any necessity of stopping the machines 
to rewire. A trucked stem is provided 
and adapted to support one or more coils 
of wire having the.r ends welded to- 
gether to form an endless strand and an 
arrangement permitting the coils of 
wire carried by one stem to be connect- 
ed with the coils of wire supported by 
the second stem whereby upon emptying 
of the wire from one stem the feed is 
continued from the second stem. 


+ + + 


No. 1,829,974, COATED WIRE NAIL, 
Patented Nov. 3, 1931, by George N. 
Williams of Kokomo, Indiana, Assignor 
to Continental Steel Corporation, of Ko- 
komo, Indiana, a Corporation of Indiana 

The invention covers a wire nail, cov- 
ered with a coating of zinc spelter and 
that covered with a coating of a gummy- 
like substance, commonly known as a 
cement coating, which latter coating be- 
comes softened while the nail is being 
driven and hardens again when the 
friction ceases. 


+ 4+ 
No. 1,831,526, PORTABLE WIND- 


ER, Patented Nov. 10, 1931, by Charles © 


D. Dallas, of Chicago, Illinois, Assignor 
to Revere Copper & Brass Incorporated, 
of Rome, New York, a Corporation of 
Maryland. 

While particularly adapted in wind- 
ing sheets of metal into coils, this de- 
vice could be employed as a_ wire 
winder. 

+++ 


No. 1,831,750, WIRE MEASURING 
DEVICE, Patented Nov. 10, 1931, by 
Valentine J. Phillips, of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Particularly, this device is adapted 
to measure electric wire and conductor 
strands, and to be used in a warehouse, 
storeroom or the like. 


+ + + 


No. 1,832,149, METHOD OF AS- 
SEMBLING BED AND CUSHION 
SPRINGS, Patented Nov. 17, 1931, by 
George A. Stackhouse of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, Assigner to L. A. Young Spring 
& Wire Corporation, of Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

The method of assembling these heli- 
cally coiled springs with a base unit 
and a central tie unit, comprising cross- 
ed wires, consists in initially engaging 
the bottom coils of the springs with the 
crossed wires of the center tie unit, 
rotating the springs by means of a 
driven chuck to bring their lower ends 
into position to be secured to the base 
unit, and securing to the base unit. 


Compiete Descriptions and Drawings 
of Patents May Be Had for 25 cents. 
Address, Wire & Wire Products, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





No. 1,831,908, FENCE WIRE FAB- 
RIC, Patented Nov. 17, 1931, by Hoah S. 
Harter, of Waukegan, Illinois. 

The construction is such that a sub- 
stantially triangular shaped mesh is pro- 
duced, for the purpose of lessening de- 
formation under strain lengthwise of 
the fabric. 

++ + 


No. 1,832,455, SUBMARINE  SIG- 
NALING CONDUCTOR, Patented Nov. 
17, 1931, by John J. Gilbert, of Douglas- 
ton, New York, Assignor to Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Incorporated, of 
New York, N. Y., a Corporation of New 
York. 

A submarine signalling cable con- 
structed according to this invention Has 
a central conductor continuously loaded 
with tapes of magnetic material, insula- 
tion surrounding the conductor, a teredo 
tape surrounding the insulation, a re- 
turn conductor external to the tape, 
with the tape having a direction of lay 
opposite to that of the loading tapes. 


+++ 


No. 1,833,444, CHAIN WELDING 
MACHINE, Patented Nov. 24, 1931, by 
Earl A. Stuller, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Assignor to The Cleveland Chain & 
Manufacturing Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a Corporation of Ohio. 

The mechanism includes a pair of 
blocks, carrying electrodes adapted to 
be advanced into position engaging the 
chain link at the cut or to be retracted 
from the chain link to permit lifting and 
advance of the chain, the blocks be- 
ing pivoted and the device containing 
means to hold the ends of the chain be- 
ing welded. There is also a burr-re- 
moving mechanism connected with the 
device. 

++ + 


No. 1,833,798, OIL FILLED LEAD 
COVERED ELECTRIC CABLE, Pat- 
ented Nov. 24, 1931, by George B. 
Shanklin, of Schenectady, New York, 
Assignor to General Electric Company, 
a Corporation of New York. 

The inventor provides a corrugated 
metal strip wound about the cable in- 
sulation, the strip forming circumfer- 
entially extending grooves connected to 
each other by longitudinally extending 
passages, for the oil. 


+ + + 


No. 1,833,260, WIRE FABRIC, Pat- 
ented Nov. 24, 1931, by Edward F. Pink, 
of Cambridge, Maryland. 

This is described as an improvement 
over the patentee’s prior U. S. Patent 
No. 1,735,788, dated Nov. 12, 1929, and 
the object of the disclosure in invention 
is to produce a very flexible wire fabric 
a pais where the interstices are very 
sma 


“VICE, 


No. 1,833,588, WIRE TENSION DE- 
Patented Nov. 24, 1931, by Rob- 
ert C. Pierce, of Niles, Michigan, As- 
Signor, to. National Standard Company, 
ef Niles, Michigan, a “Corporation of 
Michigan. 

This invention covers a device par- 
ticularly adapted for tensioning a plur- 
ality of wires as they‘tare fed to a 
weaving or braiding machine, as for 
instance a machine for weaving and 
braiding wire tapes in the making of 
reinforcing elements for tire beads. 
The device prevents one wire from be- 
ing fed faster than the others. 


++ + 


No. 1,833,761, RESISTANCE GRID, 
Patented Nov. 24, 1931, by Emil Strans- 
zey, of Warren, Pennsylvania. 

In this construction the major por- 
tion of the weft wires are formed of 
resistance wire, and reinforcing bars 
are provided which extend parallel to 


“the weft wires and act to make the grid 


rigid in the direction of the weft. 


oe ++ + 


sin e 


+ a - 

* No. * 1,829,773, CONVEYOR, BELT, 
Patented Nov. 3, 1931, ‘by* Francis N. 
Woodman,:of Clinton, Massachusetts. 

This particular belt is made up of a 
number of metal*plates hinged together 
with a wire lacing, the same being made 
up of a pair of spiral wire coils, inter- 
laced with each other. 


+++ 


No. 1,830,592, HONEYCOMB FOUN- 
DATION, Patented Nov. 38, 1931, by 
George D. C. Coddington, of West Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. ott 

Woven diamond mesh wire forms a 
portion of this’ foundation adapted to 
be mounted in frames and suspended in 
bee-hives. 


++ + 


No. 1,830,883, ROAD CHAIR, Patent- 
ed Nov. 10, 1931, by Howard W. Nester, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, .Assignor 
to Parker Wire Goods Company, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, a Corpora- 
tion of Massachusetts. 

This relates to a heavy wire device 
for spacing and supporting the reenforc- 
ing rods used in cement construction and 
particularly in the construction of ce- 
ment or concrete roads. In this particu- 
lar construction a double superposed 
series of rods are spaced and supported. 


++ + 


No. 1,830,792, SHAKER SIEVE AND 
METHOD FOR PRODUCING THE 
SAME, Patented Nov. 10, 1931 by Ru- 
dolf Herrmann, of Dresden, Germany. 


The process or method comprises in 
providing warp wires and weft wires of 
soft steel material and at certain in- 
tervals replacing the soft steel wires 
(weft) with a stronger steel wire and 
fastening the stronger steel wires to a 
framing device. 
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Exports and Imports of Wire 





Exports of iron and steel wire products in September and October, 1931 
(In gross tons) 





October September October 

1931 1931 1931 

MATE AB Sys o s oy as deate a arto a ek ros Foto oe re eles alesse 1,621 2,675 1,637 
saGRDS, Wants ANd > Strip Gted). sages acds cscs s 1,891 1,098 1,916 
Plain black or galvanized iron or steel wire ........ 1,221 835 2,227 
Barbed wire and woven wire fencing .............. 1,134 1,005 2,901 
RIEL APE. BOPCEN CHOU 15 5 o<ca's oie ale ais areievess 0 e900 54 55 73 
SN IN Sod cs ceo ae die 8 Wa AO ie eee 4 e h'o sia aes 189 211 266 
Insulated iron or steel wire and cable .............. 35 6 36 
Other wire and manufactures 2600056 5.006 605s 273 672 669 
PE | «Sind Shin < $36 tb OOo by 6 ORCAS ES Cee aT em ew sot 934 340 733 
pT a SOE a ee re Te Soe han irl are Se ee 50 37 35 
Other nails including staples ................e.e00. 237 234 412 
Bolts, machine screws, nuts, rivets and washers .... 328 272 645 
‘Total, these 12 classifications: | ssi. 6. cc. cok 7,967 7,440 11,550 





Imports of iron and steel wire and wire products inte the United States 
(In gross tons) 








Concrete reinforcement and other bars ............ 
gh eat er ee rar ree: thee aes 
Ee ie Pe aPie pr ars Treen ee ye 
Round iron and steel wire ................ 
Telephone and telegraph wire ............ 
Paat Wire and Strip: St@el sic. ccc eh celdas 
MUIEG POO UG StLANG. SB oic disso x ca er eeress bisa 
NE MN sD alccialy s ga. vae we akaeay a eaes 
DIR COME DAMGR 5... sowie accdeon aodcCeules 
Watts, teeks and staples 2.46 6.cicecc eves 
OR ge OE ME a ar ae 


EP 250 593 496 
err 513 404 428 
ceveness 140 138 158 
ahuevees 14 11 
iechiare arate 64 74 47 
Fisk ime, eat 197 177 196 
i icia’s a 42 21 32 
eigeece.e. ernie ve 3,106 2,857 2,444 
ian aiilio sate 604 446 578 
ire 67 57 13 
ie even Gain 13,869 13,141 6,796 


Total, these 11 classifications .......... 


8,872 8,374 2,393 








Exports of iron and steel pro- 
ducts from the United States in 
October totaled 59,335 gross tons 
and imports 29,401 tons, the form- 
er thus recording a drop of 10,- 
433 tons from the preceding month 
and the latter a reduction of 1,565 
tons. 


With two exceptions the _ in- 
creases registered were in small 
amount—a 3,512 ton gain in scrap 
and again of 1,653 tons in steel 
bars alone being noteworthy. 
Among the instances of reduced 
shipments were those in wire 
rods, 1,054 tons. Japan bought 
10,801 tons of scrap, 2,227 tons of 
tin plate, and 1,146 tons of wire 
rods. 


Of the 5,680 tons exported to 
the United Kingdom, 1,843 tons 
was steel bars. 


Exports of iron and steel wood 
screws rose in volume to 597,018 
gross valued at $72,990, while 
those of brass wood screws drop- 
ped off to only 11,010 gross valued 
at $3,753. 


Belgium continued its role of 
chief supplier, being accredited 
with 12,608 tons of the 29,401 tons 
total import. Chief among the 
items that made up the Belgian 
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total were 3,759 tons of merchant 
steel bars, 2,773 tons of concrete 
reinforcement bars, and 1,376 tons 
of hoops and bands. 


The German total of 4,996 tons 
—made up in large part of shapes, 
907 tons; merchant steel bars, 751 
tons; and hoops, 660 tons—exceed- 
ed by a narrow margin the French 
total of 4,304 tons—a figure which 
included 2,029 tons of shapes and 
999 tons and hoops and bands. 


Card clothing imports, 10,835 
square feet valued at $19,310— 
were smaller; the United Kingdom 
was the chief source of supply with 
9,749 square feet ($9,681), follow- 
ed by Germany with 781 square 
feet ($1,485) and France with 165 
square feet ($669). 


Wire cloth and screening im- 
ports amounted to only 25,335 
square feet in October, 8,830 
square feet coming from Germany, 
7,987 square feet from France, 
5,318 square feet from Canada, 
and 3,200 square feet from 
Czechoslovakia. 


Fourdrinier and other paper- 
making wire imports amounted to 
73,555 square feet, Germany 
supplied 32,982 square feet, France 

(Please turn to page 28) 





Wire and Rod 
Welding 


Better — Faster — at Less Cost 








Spot Welders—Butt Welders 

Various Models With Capacities 

From No. 20 wire to %” Rods— 
For All Metals— 


Write for full details of our vari- 
ous models, and tell us something 
of your needs. 


Micro Products Company 
140 Industrial Street, Dept. 731 
PEORIA, ILL. U. S. A. 


European Office, H. A. Schlatter & Co. 


Kusnacht-Zurich, Switzerland. 











Wire Drawing 
Compounds 


+++ 
Wire Drawing Soaps for 
Low or High Carbon 
Wire 


+ + + 


OAK SUPER 


For copper and non-ferrous 
wet or dry 
Can also be used for bright finished 
steel wire. 


++ + 
Now used by many leading mills 
++ + 


“Specialists in Drawing 
Problems.” 


+ + + 


Write for details. 


Oak Chemical Products 
Company 
Bechtelsville, Pa. 
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“NEP” 
Inhibitor 
Established for 20 years. 


THE ONLY INHIBITOR 
SOLUBLE IN SULPHURIC 
ACID. 


A good Inhibitor pays for its 
cost in the Saving in Acid and 
Metal. 

Over 400 Customers in 


America, Canada & Europe. 


Gie 
Wim.M. Parkin 


Company 


Born and raised in the Steel 
Industry. 


Chemical Engineers. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


cable. 








“Red Head” 


Steel 


reels 





Manufactured and sold by 


R. B. HAYWARD 


1714-1736 Sheffield Ave., 
Chicago 
Under license arrangement with 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 











Subsidiary of Western Electric Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 
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New Wire Machinery 


Lead Stripping Machine 


HE most interesting feature 

of the improved Lead Strip- 

ping Machine illustrated here is 

the adjustable guide and splitting 

head, which is suitable for all dia- 

meters of lead covering within the 
range of the machine. 





Adjustable Guide and Splitting Head. + + 


Electrical wire and cable manu- 
facturers, who produce round 
cables for the most part, occasion- 
ally have the probk!em of removing 
the lead from an oval or dluplex 
This is easily taken care of 
by the adjustable guide and split- 
ting head on this stripping ma- 
chine, which has two separate ad- 
justments to take care of the large 
and small diameters of oval cables. 





Lead Stripping Machine. + + + a 


Furthermore, an easily acces- 
sible and quick adjustment is pro- 
vided for the depth of the lead 
splitting knives. These features 
are equally important to manufac- 
turers of rubber garden hose, who 
are using the lead encasing pro- 
cess, because adjustments for dif- 


ferent diameters of hose can be 
made in a few seconds and the ex- 
pensive and cumbersome guide 
bushings are not required. This 
is a product of John Robertson Co., 
Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Brazing Machines for Electric Wire 


The Midwestern Tool Company, 
2811 North Ashland Avenue, Chic- 
ago, Illinois, have been licensed by 
the Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., as sole manufacturers of 
electrical wire brazing machines 
and electrical insulation stripping 
machines under the Western Elec- 
tric Patents. 

These machines were formerly 
made by the Teletype Corporation, 
(Morkrum-Kleinschmidt) and all 
repair parts for machines made 
by them will be supplied by the 
Midwestern Tool Company. 


Electrical Wire Brazers 


HE great economy of these 

machines lies in the ease, 
speed, and simplicity of operation 
and principally in the great 
strength of the splice. 

The ends of the wire to be brazed 
are placed in the clamp jaws, bent, 
and butted together to form an 
arch, thereby closing the trans- 
former secondary cireuit. The 
primary of the transformer is then 
closed by pressing the push but- 
ton and the transformer then sup- 
plies the correct current for heat- 
ing the juncture to brazing tem- 
perature. The flux is applied first, 
then the silver wire solder com- 
pleting the spice. 

These machines come in several 
different sizes and models with 
capacities ranging from 8 to 20 
gauge wire. 


Electrical Insulation Stripper 


T is claimed that this machine 

is the only one of its kind and 
strips by burning two grooves in 
the insulation down to the conduc- 
tor—these grooves are completed 
by a twist of the wrist and the pull 
removes the insulation cleanly and 


WIRE 




















quickly, leaving an even edge. 

The removed insulation drops 
into a pan under the top of the 
bench and the fumes are removed 
by the exhaust system. 

The action is extremely simple 
and speedy and the capacity is 
from 6000 to 12000 per day de- 
pending upon the cord to be 
stripped. 

A slight pressure on the foot 
pedal and a twist of the wrist and 
the wire is cleanly stripped. 

Both hands are free for handl- 
ing and stripping. 

The pair of electrically heated 
stellite jaws or blades remove the 
insulation quickly and _ cleanly 
without nicking or breaking the 
strands of the conductor. 

It will handle cotton, silk or 
rubber covered conductors and is 
the only machine made that will 
remove the braid from tinsel con- 
ductors without harming the 
thread core of the tinsel. 

The rectangularly shaped heads 
move horizontally toward each 
other when the foot pedal is de- 
pressed. 

The electrically heated blades or 
burning elements are wired in 
series and are slotted for quick 
and easy removal when _ replace- 
ment is necessary. 

The movement of the blades is 
adjusted for the thickness of the 
insulation on the conductor—the 
movement being just sufficient to 
burn through the insulation with- 
out harming the conductor itself. 

The circuit of the Rheostat is 
then closed and the current adjust- 
ed for the desired amount of heat 
which is reached when the blades 
are heated to a cherry red. 

This machine is a product of the 
Midwestern Tool Co., 2811 No. 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

++ + 

The Union Wire Die Corporation 
of New York have appointed the 
Syndicat Industriel Le Commerce 
Exterieur, 33 Boulevard Hausman, 
Paris, France, as their exclusive 
agents for the sale of their dies 
throughout Europe with the excep- 
tion of England. 

This company is one of the most 
prominent concerns in the techni- 
cal field in Europe and advise that 
their Paris shop is now operating 
to capacity on the production of 
Widia dies. 
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The John Robertson hydro-pneumatic Accumulator 
requires the low air pressure of only 175 lbs. Resting 
upon its air tank as a base, this Accumulator may be 
placed upon an ordinary floor, needing no ee foun- 
dation, occupying a minimum floor space . 


Sizes 96 gals. at 1500 lbs. to 214 gals. at 6000 lbs. hy- 
draulic pressure, all having bronze bushed hydraulic 
cylinder, limit switch, and tell-tale rod; and a by-pass 
vent in the hydraulic ram guards against possible fail- 
ure of the limit switch. 


An auxiliary air compressor with automatic control 
maintains air pressure in the air cylinder and storage 
tank, Send for Details. 


NOTE: Robertson makes all types of lead-encasing 
machinery used by electrical cable and lead-covered 
wire manufacturers. Robertson lead encasing equip- 
ment is virtually standard here and abroad. Write us. 
































TROBERTSON ie 





123-131 Water Street 


come —— (i 


Brooklyn, N-Y. 


THIS ACCUMULATOR 


requires Low Air Pressure 
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Rod, Wire, Cable, Strip and 
Tube Machiner 


be eae 

















MULTIPLE COIL WINDER 
WITH AUTOMATIC STOP COUNTER 


WE BUILD 
Chain Draw Benches—Multiple Coil Winders. 
Flat Wire Rolling Mills—Rod Pointers. 
Hollow Wire Straighteners and Equipment. 
Multiple Strand Bright Annealing Units. 
Stranders to Customers’ Specifications. 


Reelers and Spoolers for all sizes of Wire and 
Cable. 


Reelers and Spoolers for Tinning, Galvanizing, 
Patenting and Annealing. 


Frederick M. Conran 


Designer and Builder of Special Machinery 


107 Colden St., Newark, N. J. 
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Die Performance 
(Continued from page 17) 


HERE is the factor of uniform 
weight per given length and 
conversely more length per given 
weight. This is of prime import- 
ance where resistance of the wire 
is a determining factor and is 
likewise a source of saving to the 
buyer of wire whose product is 
based on length. Allowance should 
be made here when a fair com- 
parison is made of actual die 
performance. 
++ + 
HE third major factor of die 
performance is the production 
of wire per machine man. Here 
we must make allowance for the 
increase in tonnage drawn due to 
less down time of the machines 
caused by die changing. The de- 
crease in the tonnage of wire pro- 
duced which had to be reworked 
or scrapped is a direct saving 
effected by the cemented carbide 
die and one which is important 
when considering die performance. 
++ + 
IE performance when fairly 
considered is a matter for 
careful study and records report- 
ed as obtained in one mill may not 
be as good as those of other mills 
but until all the facts are assem- 
bled no conclusion is_ possible. 
How then are we to obtain true 
drawing costs on which to com- 
pare the performance of cemented 
carbide dies with the performance 
of chilled iron or steel dies? Cer- 
tainly all of the factors outlined 
in the foregoing must be consid- 
ered and there are probable other 
factors not mentioned that in all 
fairness should be considered when 
die performance costs are up for 
discussion. 
++ + 
E are firmly convinced, after 
talking with many mill men, 
that the cemented carbide dies are 
economical to use when all of the 
factors enumerated have been con- 
sidered and the best possible ap- 
plication of the dies has been 
made. In view of the foregoing 
we hesitate to give any records of 
tonnages obtained knowing that all 
the facts cannot be given. How- 
ever, in order that some definite 
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figures may be had for further 

discussion we append figures show- 

ing tonnages obtained through 

cemented carbide dies in repre- 

sentative mills. 

Material Drawn:—.08-.10C Basic 
open hearth 

Rod—Average size—.216; 20 min. 
rust, limed, 8 hr. bake 

Die Shape: — Approach—16° in- 
cluded angle 
Length of land—2/3 die diam. 
Corner at junction of land and 
approach not broken. 

Lubricant:—Wire drawing grease 
on ripper—Soap powder on sub- 
sequent dies. 

Speed of Drawing: — Continuous 
finishing @ 670 ft. per min. 





Wire Drawn 
Die Size Gage Per .001 Die Wear 
Pounds Feet 

.169 7% 111,400 1,460,000 
135 10 55,640 1,140,000 
Att 11% 29,260 887,000 
.0925 13 15,300 668,000 
.0765 14% 6,375 











Single Hole:—Ripping rod with 
an average diameter of .235 at 
540 ft. per min. 

191 6 247,147 2,523,167 

Material Drawn: — _.60-.70C. 
Spring wire patented at size 
170. 

Die Shape:—Approach 12° in- 
cluded angle 
Length of land—2/3 die diam. 
Corner at junction of land and 
approach was not broken. 

Lubricant:—Soap powder on first 
hole—subsequent holes dry. 

Speed of Finishing: 





Wire Drawn 
Die Size Gage Per .001 Die Wear 
Pounds Feet 
.146 9% 11,950 724,000 
27 10% 37,500 2,960,000 
104 12 23,244 2,760,000 
.085 13% 25,810 4,550,000 
071 15 17,970 4,480,000 











The following data is an aver- 
age of figures obtained from four 
different mills each drawing at a 
different speed and on different 
makes of machines: 

Material Drawn :—Copper 

Rod :—Average size—.260 

Die Shape:—Approach—16°  in- 
cluded angle 

Length of land 1% die diameter 

Corner at junction of land and 

approach not broken 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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Photograph at right shows 
girl operator stripping—a slight 
pressure on foot pedal and a 
twist of the wrist and the wire 
is cleanly stripped. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR W-30 


Electrical 
Wire Brazing 
and Stripping 
Machines 





Manufactured under Western Electric Patents by 


Midwestern Tool Co. 


Manufacturers of Special Machinery and Tools, Cutters, Dies, ete. 
2811 North Ashland Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL.—U. S. A. 











The Haddow Die Re-Cutting and Polishing 
Machine will lower your die re-cutting 
cost to a fraction of present costs 

















Why do you continue to pay a 
die cutter and pay for diamond 
dust to remove a large percent- 
age of your diamond from your 
dies? Diamond that has done 
no work—when, by the use of 
the Haddow Die Recutting Ma- 
chine you may use practically 
all your diamonds to draw wire, 
especially in the small sizes. 


ONE MONTH’S 
SHOP PRODUCTION 


Total number of dies cut 
—1047 


Total number of hours re- 
quired—182.5 


Average number of dies 
per hour—5.73 


Number of operators—1 


With only’ one man—This 
machine will do the work 
now requiring four to six 
men in less time and at 
lower cost. 


4 HEAD MACHINE—Also Made 
in 6-Head size (With 2 Heads 
for Heavier Dies). 





WILLIAM HADDOW 


17 Eastern Ave. 
Ossining, N. Y. 
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Your Wire Straightening and Cutting — 
Department Needs 


SHUSTER 
WIRE STRAIGHTENING 
& CUTTING MACHINES 








They straighten absolutely true, and each length cut is an exact 
duplicate of the one before it. Steel Fliers, Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, V belt drives, up to date in every way. Easy to adjust and 
operate. 


May we send Catalogue W ? 


The F. B. Shuster Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Straightener Specialists Since 1866 

















Metal Spools for Wire Drawing 
Metal Spools for Annealing 
Metal Bound Spools for Shipping 
Metal Bound Reels for Shipping 


Hubbard Spool Co. 


1620-32 Carroll Avenue 
Chicago 
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Development of Tungsten Carbide 
Dies 
(Continued from page 18) 


for requirements on the part of 
the trade, but inasmuch as we 
must have business we accept the 
conditions imposed by the pur- 
chaser. Some screw stock must 
have a special velvety greyish fin- 
ish, while others must have a ma- 
hogany finish and when delivered 
must look as the name implies and 
so on down the line. These same 
buyers, influenced by the fact that 
we have been passing through a 
buyers market have cut the al- 
lowable tolerances to the bone, and 
woe betide the wire manufacturer 
who thinks the good old days have 
not passed. The wire mill super- 
intendent has sought to produce 
on steel and chilled iron dies the 
kind of material wanted by the 
purchaser. As his efforts to meet 
the specifications have increased, 
his rejections have increased. 
These rejects are no fault of his. 
With the tools at his hand and 
available, it has been practically 
impossible to meet the growing 
trade specifications. Then came 
the Tungsten Carbide die, and 
with it came finish and size, with- 
out which even if the steel were 
perfect the shipment would not be 
accepted. And so in the beginning 
whenever the wire manufacturer 
had a tough job he turned to this 
type of die. 


+++ 


AVING found — something 

which would produce the re- 
quired finish and satisfied himself 
that insofar as the original claim 
to produce a better finished prod- 
uct was substantiated, the mill 
superintendent turned to increas- 
ing the output of his labor unit. 
With the chilled iron and steel dies, 
the uncertainty of die life was the 
one unsurmountable obstacle 
which retarded progress in this di- 
rection. Rods had become better, 
they could be made to almost any 
desirable length and weight. Ma- 
chinery could be manufactured 
which promised to increase the 
efficiency of labor, but die life 
was a stumbling block. The size 
of bundle was limited to the num- 
ber of feet which could be drawn 
before the dies became oversize. 
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With the Tungsten Carbide die the 
uncertainty of die life now became 
the one fixed factor, all others 
such as bundle size, speed and 
labor per ton becoming the vari- 
ables. In two screen wire mills 
which are Tungsten Carbide die 
equipped, which employ continu- 
ous intermediate dry and continu- 
ous fine wet machines, the use of 
Tungsten Carbide dies has caused 
an increase of 35% in labor effi- 
ciency. This has been accomplish- 
ed without the introduction of any 
other labor saving device. Later 
perhaps, newer machinery, better 
lubricants and better rods may in- 
crease the labor output, but this 
increased production will center 
inextricably around die life. In an 
industry of so many variables, the 
Tungsten Carbide die rears as a 
rock of fixed values from which 
many other progressive steps will 
have to receive support. 
++ + 
VEN where continuous machin- 
ery has not been employed, 
the production per unit of labor 
has been increased. There are 
many reasons why this could take 
place. The wire drawer has been 
saved numerous journeys to the 
die room. His entire time has been 
taken up in the making of good 
wire. He has made practically no 
scrap. At the end of each bundle 
he does not need to move his plate 
into a new position and by this he 
saves a matter of some seconds, 
but during the course of a day 
many minutes are saved. Of course 
it will be contended that such sav- 
ings are infinitesimal and _ too 
small to be considered, but ex- 
haustive tests conducted in mills 
completely equipped, show an 8% 
increase in finished output per unit 
of labor. Eight percent increased 
production of a wire mill is money 
in anybody’s pocket. 


Perhaps the most important ac- 
complishment is the reduction of 
general all round costs which the 
Tungsten Carbide die has effected. 

Lessened scrap, better wire and 
all good wire, increased unit effi- 
ciency—all result from the use of 
Tungsten Carbide dies. 

++ + 
HE introduction of any new 
thing is generally accompanied 
by some mistakes in policy. Per- 
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HUDSON WIRE CO. 


Successors Royle & Akin 


Fine Wire Manufacturers 


OSSINING Established 1902 NEW YORK 





Manufacturers of Fine Bare Wires 


Copper Wire Specially Processed for Enameling Purposes 


Copper Lead 

High Brass Zine 

Low Brass Commercial Bronze 
Pure Tin Phosphor Bronze 
Cadmium Silver Plated Copper 


Bronze, Various Grades False Gold 
10%, 18%, 30% Nickel Silver 


LAHN 
False Gold Copper Silver Plated Copper 
BRUSH WIRES CRIMP and STRAIGHT 
Brass Copper 
Steel Nickel Silver 


Phosphor Bronze 


Metallic Fibre for Packing Purposes 
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BRAND 


‘RB’ 


Wire Drawing Soap Powder 


Made from high titre Palm Oil stock for high carbon drawing. 


Proven by test to lower costs and improve efficiency. 
Manufactured exclusively for wire drawing by 





THE J. T. ROBERTSON CO., INC. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Wire drawing soap specialists since 1893. 
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STEELSKIN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


For High or Low Carbon Wire 


WIRE DRAWING SOAPS 


Established 25 years. 


R. H. MILLER CO., Inc. 








Homer, N. Y. 
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Performance always refiects the true measure of merit, and the Johnson 
Super Production Tubing and Straining Machine is demonstrating daily 
by performance. 


First: That at present its production speed is only limited by panning 
and reeling efficiency, which obviously assures production equal at least 
to panning or reeling maximum limits, but the Super Panner is not far off. 
Second: That burning of compound is reduced, not increased. 


Third: The production cost reducing elements of the machine insure un- 
failing measures of necessary fortification against excessive production 
costs. 


Bulletins tell both the outside and inside working of the machine, and 








will be sent on request 
requirements. 











Johnson Super Production Tubing Machine. 


with all other information required to cover your 


CORONE WIRE INSULATORS, INC. 
PUTNAM, CONN. 








Sil- Fos 


Brazing Alloy 
U.S.PATENT 1,829,903 


A *Discovery so im- 
portant to brazers of 
non-ferrous metals and 
wire products that you 
should write for a copy 
of our Bulletin No. 51- 
Ww. 


SILVER, 


sold by the pound, in strips, 


*Contains yet is 


rods or pulverized, at lower 
prices than you would think 


possible. 


HANDY & HARMAN 


57 William St., New York 





ed. The 








. haps the most flagrant mistake 
was that of blanket guarantee 
which was promulgated solely to 
give the wire manufacturer the 
confidence which it was felt he 
should have in the firms with 
which he contemplated doing busi- 
ness. The die manufacturer has 
which 


absorbed many failures 
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were no fault of the die itself, but 
which were in many instances due 
to poor cleaning, rods that were in 
terrible condition as regards to fin- 
ish and shapelessness, but this 
has been one of the penalties of 
introduction. 

The user of Tungsten Carbide 
dies has come to know now that 
the deliberate and painstaking co- 
operation he has given the die 
manufacturer has not been wast- 
die manufacturer has 
learned that he will be successful 
only in direct ratio to the amount 
of actual mill experience his field 
men have had, the lessons they 
have learned well, and the jobs 
they have undertaken and success- 
fully completed. 


Die Performance 
(Continued from page 25) 


Lubricant :—Wet —Different mix- 
ture used in each mill 
Speeds of Drawing :—Finishing at 





£00, 1200, 1500 and 2000 feet 
per min. 

Size Gage Pounds Feet 
.064 14 63,411 5,341,000 
.072 13 103,537 6,600,000 
.081 12 106,037 5,360,000 
.091 11 112,159 4,500,000 
.102 10 173,409 5,510,000 
.120 8% 181,433 4,050,000 
.144 7 350,850 5,560,000 
.175 5% 300,567 3,585,000 
.204 4 156,815 1,240,000 











Founds drawn per .001 die wear 
is not available because of the 
variation tolerances allowed in the 
mills. 





Exports and Imports 
(Continued from page 21) 


15,278 square feet, Sweden 13,007 
square feet, Austria 10,831 square 
feet, and Denmark 1,457 square 
feet. 

Imports of wire fencing and 
netting were again smaller in 
October—that galvanized before 
weaving totaling only 631,325 
square feet—(541,325 square feet 
from Germany and 90,000 square 
feet from the Netherlands) ; that 
galvanized after weaving totaled 
1,791,230 square feet. (978,900 
square feet from the Netherlands, 
675,000 square feet from Belgium, 
and 137,300 square feet from 
Germany). 

Wire-heddle receipts rose sharp- 
ly to 2,377,000 pieces—1,320,000 
from France, 390,000 from Ger- 
many, 334,000 from Switzerland, 
and 333,000 from Belgium. 

Wood-screw imports totaled 19,- 
310 gross valued at $2,099—16,690 
gross ($1,933) from Sweden and 
2,620 gross ($166) from Germany. 


The Union Wire Die Corp. of 
New York announces that they 
have established connections in 
Chicago and are now in a position 
to give service to the trade in that 
territory on Un-Widia dies. Mr. 
W. D. Bronson represents this com- 
pany in Chicago. His address is 
6724 Stoney Island Ave., telephone, 
Fairfax 7100, and is prepared to 
give prompt attention to all re- 
quests for information. 
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History of Wire Industry 
(Continued from page 11) 


due to larger bundles. Total power 
cost, including both rod and wire 
mill, would be greater, but a big 
labor saving could be picked up in 
the rod mill where the same crew 
rolling a double section would turn 
out double the normal tonnage. A 
net saving of $1.00 to $1.50 a ton 
might be expected of the consoli- 
dated rod and wire mill practice. 
Number five might continue to be 
rolled for small gauges of wire. 


++ + 


The Cleaning House 

E will probably see changes 

in the cleaning house. Sul- 
phuric acid is a poor thing, its only 
recommendation being its cheap- 
ness. We are trying to remove iron 
oxide from steel by a re-agent that 
does not act on the oxide but which 
does destroy the steel. The inhibit- 
ors are doing good work in the 
cleaning house. They appear to let 
the acid work on the rich oxide ly- 
ing next to the surface of the steel 
but at the same time greatly retard 
its action on the metal. Electrolitic 
cleaning is by no means out of the 
picture. It may surprise us at any 
moment. I have assumed, of 
course, that rods would continue to 
come to us covered with scale. We 
may find a practical way to cool 
rods in a neutral atmosphere, and 
eliminate scale. We may find our- 
selves dealing with iron that has 
never felt heat. Iron can be elec- 
tro-deposited from an acid solution 
of the ore. Right now there is a 
large plant producing seamless 
tubes by electro-deposition onto a 
rotating mandrel. It is not hard to 
picture a fine wire, say No. 40 
gauge, passing back and forth over 
rollers in a plating bath and being 
built up into a No.5 rod. For that 
matter, why No. 5 rod? Why not 
build up the gauge desired, and use 
the wire drawing pyocess only to 
get a new core of fine wire to start 
another cycle? These things 
sound fantastic, but we must re- 
member that there are countries 
with large ore deposits, abundant 
water power, and no coal. 
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IMPROVED 
Wire Measuring Machine 





For measuring bare and insulated wire. 


The new patented double grip model gives 
you more correct measurements. 


You save the difference. 


Eight different types will measure the finest 
wire up to and including 3-inch cable. 


All equipped with “VISIBLE” counters. 








Manufactured by 
HOPE NARROW FABRIC CO. 
68 Althea St., Providence, R. I. 
Builders of Improved Braiding Equipment for more than 25 Years. 











ROCKWE]] 


FURNACES 
ELECTRIC and FUEL 


For Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Wire Products 
Complete heating equipment for strand annealing, billet heating 
and intermediate operations. 

Bright annealing furnaces for ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 
“Furnace and Fuel to Suit Conditions” 
ELECTRICITY—GAS—OIL—COAL 


W. S. ROCKWELL COMPANY 
Industrial Heating Equipment 


50 Church Street (Hudson Terminal Building) New York 


1885-1 














An interesting development for more ef- 
ficiently producing paper-insulated coils. 
Paper is injected automatically without at- 
tention from the operator. Fully adjustable 
for a wide range of coil and wire sizes. 


Six other machine types complete a line 
of coil winders answering any possible manu- 
facturing need. 


Catalog is available on request. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 
BUSTUON 


EESONA 

























Machinery 


and Equipment 


Rod Frames—16” Frames 
8” Frames—Take-Up Frames 
Wire Pointers—Puller Tongs 
General Castings for 
Wire Mill Use 
Circulars on Re- 
quest. 
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WIRE BRAIDING MACHINES 


SINGLE, DOUBLE or TRIPLE DECK 
VERTICAL or HORIZONTAL TYPE 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


Western Office 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Office and Factory 
304 Pearl St., Providence R. I. 


We build a complete line of Stranding Machines, Cabling Ma- 
chines, Closing Machines, Rubber Strip Covering Machines, 
Measuring Machines and Other Allied Machines for 
the Wire Trade. 


OUR WIRE MACHINERY CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 














SPECIAL MACHINERY 
DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR 
WIRE, TUBE AND BRASS MILLS 





H.J.RUESCH MACHINE CO. 





409 MULBERRY ST. NEWARK, N. J. 











MANUFACTURERS OF MAGNET-WIRE ENAMELING 
MACHINES, COTTON, SILK, ASBESTOS, PAPER AND 
OTHER TAPE, WIRE INSULATING MACHINES 


Complete Wire Tinning and Wire Electro-Plating Outfits. 
Wire Saturating Equipment. 
Wire-Respooling, Coiling and Wire-Reclaiming Machines. 


Automobile-Cable and Pressure-Hose Armoring Machines. 


EST.188s Alico INCI9IS 


ASRS 
NSULATING 
pees 


@f0.u.8. PAT. OFF. 

517 Huntingdon St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
SPECIAL MACHINES DESIGNED OR BUILT 


Panning Ma- 
Vuleanizing 

Patch-Vul- 
Rubber 


“Aimco” 
chines, 
Pans and 
canizers for 
Covered Wire. 





Pull-Out Capstans, Reel- 


REELING STANDS 
Stands and Steel Reels. 


With TRAVERSE for 
reels 30-in., 36-in., 41- 
in., 60-in. and 72-in. 
diameter. 


























WIRE BRAIDERS 


Multiple Head Wire Covering Braiders 


Single, Double or Triple Deck Wire 
Covering Braiders 


Single, Double or Triple Deck Cable 
Braiders 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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es lime coat is not necessarily 
the last word, although it is 
hard to foresee anything cheaper 
and more effective. We must re- 
member however, that it is only a 
carrier for lubricant and we may 
fine some lubricant that will not 
need a carrier. 


Baking 


AKING is a process which, his- 
torically speaking, is in its in- 
fancy. We started sixty or seventy 
years ago with open fires in the 
chamber with the rods. Then we 
built a separate firebox and ran hot 
flues through the baker. Then we 
vented the baker to get a circula- 
tion through the wire bundles. We 
have acknowledged by these de- 
velopments that the essential is a 
movement of hot air through the 
rods. The next logical step is the 
introduction into the baking cham- 
ber of air preheated elsewhere at 
better economy. This is actually 
coming over the horizon now. 
There is some evidence that steady 
supply of preheated air may per- 
mit satisfactory baking at lower 
temperatures. The purpose of 
baking is to drive out occluded hy- 
drogen and to roughen the surface 
of the lime by driving off its water 
quickly. If we ever stop using 
mineral acids and lime, we will 
stop baking. 


Lubricants 


HE matter of lubricants seems 
at first glance to be in good 
shape but take another look at it. 
Most of the rejections in the wire 
mill are due to failure of lubricant. 
The lubricating coat is established 
in the first draft and if it is not 
perfect there is no hope for the 
wire. What we need is a lubricant 
which the wire will pick at each 
draft as it picks up the copper coat 
used in the European mills. Such 
a lubricant would cut our rejec- 
tions to 1/20 df 1%. 


Dies 


IES are in good shape. Tungs- 
ten carbide is getting along 
nicely and there is now no limit 


WIRE 











imposed by dies on the amount of 
wire which can be drawn in one 
threading. You will all remember 
the early days of the tungsten 
filament lamp which was so deli- 
cate that it would break if you 
looked at it too hard. The tungs- 
ten filament is today the toughest 
thing that the electric light indus- 
try has ever developed. There is 
no reason to doubt that the tungs- 
ten carbide now used in dies and 
now offering such varied results, 
is susceptible to the same degree 
of improvement. Tempered steel 
dies have been worked out success- 
fully by all who have seriously ap- 
plied themselves to the job. Chil- 
led iron dies are a good deal bet- 
ter than is generally supposed and 
when they get a decent break they 
will push any rival very hard. I 
expect that within a very few 
years, dies will be so far in ad- 
vance of other details of the wire 
making process that the die mak- 
ers will have to sit down and wait 
for us to catch up with them. 
There is a crying need right now 
for a successful method of analyz- 
ing the forces operating in the die, 
separating die pull into its com- 
ponent parts, namely, die friction 
and deforming force. Logical the- 
ories must be formulated and 
checked, and formulas derived, 
from which we can plan experi- 
ments on lines where success will 
count most. Much work has been 
done and continues to be done in 
this direction. What we need now 
is success. 


Galvanizing 


ALVANIZING has some dis- 

tance to go yet. It is not a 
satisfactory process. The success 
still depends too much on person- 
nel. Personal experience counts 
too much and technical data too 
little. While it is nominally a con- 
tinuous process, the exhaustion, 
testing and renewal of the acid, 
flux and spelter baths are periodic, 
and results are far from uniform. 
Zinc bonds beautifully with iron if 
you get it hot enough. but unfort- 
unately it bonds with the kettle as 
well as with the wire. I predict 
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WE WISH YOU A 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 





BRIGHT ANNEALING REFRIGERATOR TUBES 
ONE OF OUR WAYS OF CONTRIBUTING 
TO OUR NATION’S HAPPINESS 
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pALLOFFRY 


The Quality Diamond Dies 














Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc. 


13-15 East 22nd St., New York City 
PLANTS AT 

Lagnieu (France) Cluses (France) 
Trevoux (France) 


New York 
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DIAMOND DIES 


When purchasing 
Diamond Dies 
avail yourself of the 
forty years’ experience 
of the famous 


P-H-L-L-I-P-S W-O-R-K-S 


Any inquiries will be dealt with promptly 








RAW MATERIAL DEPARTMENT 


PHILIPS LAMP WORKS 


EINDHOVEN HOLLAND 








Patents—Trade Marks 


All cases submitted given personal attention by members 
of the firm. Information and booklet free. 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 


PATENT LAW OFFICES 
Suite 438, 815-15th St., N.W. 





Washington, D. C. 








Wire 
Drawing 
Diamond 

Dies 








| COCHAUD 
_ WIRE DIE CORPORATION 


| 300 W. 56th ST., NEW YORK 


| Tel. Col. 5-1340 














that we shall live to see a revolu- 
tion in galvanizing. For a guess, 
I should say it would be along the 
line of getting the wire into the 
spelter cleaner and hotter and ar- 
ranging in some way to have the 
wire hotter than the spelter and 
the spelter hotter than the kettle. 


’ At the present it is completely re- 


versed. 


B asics is going to be a good 
deal more attention paid to 
the wire mill as a problem in 
handling material. Big bundles 
have begun to force this develop- 
ment and it is a good thing. The 
cost of converting rods to wire 
consists of about 15% material in- 
cluding acid, lime and lubricants, 
about 15% power and about 
70% handling. This includes, of 
course, the wire drawing labor 
which, when you analyze it, is 
nothing but handling. Savings 
made in handling in the wire room 
by increasing unit weight can be 
duplicated over and over in the 
finishing departments, for in every 
finishing operation on wire, the 
output per man is largely, if not 
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~The Waterbury 
Wire Die Co. 





| Diskead. Composition 
"and 

| CHILLED IRON DIES 

| Waterbury, Conn. 
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wholly, limited by the frequency 
of servicing operations which tie 
right back to the wire bundle as 
a unit. + eS 


N conclusion I want to suggest 

that if these improvements in 
wire mill practice are coming, they 
will come through our efforts. We 
ought not to sit waiting for them 
but go out and meet them. If we 
all stop thinking of the future, our 
business, relative to that of our 
competitors would go on about as 
before. I mean by that our com- 
petitors inside the industry; but 
what I want to emphasize is that 
our most dangerous competitors 
are outside the industry. I refer 
to such competition as that of 
veneer crates, pasteboard cartons, 
permanent molds for concrete con- 
struction, and the other factors 
which have recently taken the wire 
nail for a ride. They are the forces 
we must fight and we fight them 
them most effectively when we 
stand shoulder to shoulder with 
our competitors inside the indus- 
try. + + + 


Wire Rope For Oil Well Pumping 
(Continued from page 14) 
the beam, and the top of the tub- 
ing. This served to fracture the 
rope and eventually it broke at 

that spot. 

This was again a_ breakage 
which arose from defective instal- 
lation and should never have hap- 
pened. 

OW we come to the question as 

to what particularities there 
are in connection with the instal- 
lation of the wire line for pump- 
ing. 

1. There must be a proper rope 
socket at the end of the line. This 
is important, and this rope socket 
should have a swivel. Good rope 
sockets are sold by all the leading 
oil well supply houses. 

2. Beyond the socket and above 
the piston there should be three 
heavy sinker bars. 

3. As regards the pump itself, 
this should be of a type in which 
the piston is loose fitting. 

4. Above the well the rope is at- 
tached to a clamp fixed to the 
working beam, and from that it 
is wound round a drum stationed 
at the back of the well. 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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New Die Lapping Machine 


he Elevator Supplies Com- 

pany, Inc., of 1515 Willow Ave., 
Hoboken, N. J., are introducing a 
new die lapping machine. This 
machine was developed by the 
General Electric Company in their 
wire drawing mills at Schenectady, 
N. Y. and the Elevator Supplies 
Company have acquired all manu- 

















facturing sales rights for the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. 

This machine is unique in that 
it is individually motor driven and 
can be equipped with either a quill 
or a lapping wire, and when the 
wire is used, it can be sent through 
the die at the proper angles to lap 
out the entrance angle, the ap- 
proach and relieve the corners. 

As the machines are individual- 
ly driven, any number of them can 
be mounted on a bench or floor 
stand, and an installation can be 
added at any time. The machine 
is built with either a cast iron case 
and base plated, weight 150 
pounds,. The process of operation 
in a case of a badly scored die is 
toestart in with a quill after tak- 
ing out rings and then finishing 
up with a wire, completing the job 
by hand. 

++ + 
The final article on Au- 
tomatic Combustion Con- 
trol System for Wire Fur- 
naces will appear in the 
February number of Wire 
and Wire Products. 














all close by. 
SINGLE from $2.50 daily 

















This new luxuriously appointed hotel meets every requirement, when 
visiting New York. Each one of its thousand rooms contains the most 
modern innovations, such as RADIO, tub and shower, circulating ice 
water and servidor. The amusement, shopping and theatre centers are 


Hotel Victoria 


7th Ave. at 51st St.. NEW YORK 


LEADERS 


of the Wire and 

Wire Products 

industry like the 
Victoria. 


© 
There is a reason. 


DOUBLE from $4.00 daily 
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BUYERS 


For more complete information, consult the annual Directory, Index & Buyers’ Guide. 
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ANNEALING FURNACES 

See Furnaces—Various Headings 
ANNEALING POTS 

Scudder, E. J., Fdry & Machine Co., 

Trenton, N. J. 

ARMORING EQUIPMENT 

Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, g LL 

John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 
BAKERS 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
BOBBINS 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
BRAIDER CARRIERS 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
CASTINGS—Wire Mill 

E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., Tren- 

ton, N. J. « 

CLEANING & PICKLING 

EQUIPMENT 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
COILERS—Sheet and Wire 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
COMPOUNDS—Insulating 

Corone Wire Insulators, Inc., Putnam, Conn. 
COMPOUNDS—Wire Drawing 

Oak Chemical Co. Bechtelsville, Pa. 
COPHOLDERS 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass. 


CRANES—Wire Mill 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


DIES—Chilled Iron 
Waterbury Wire Die Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


DIES—Composition 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DIES—Diamond 
Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc., 
N. Y.. ©. 


Cochaud Wire Die Co., New York. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Master Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Union Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York. 
Waterbury Wire Die Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


DIES—Lead Extrusion 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DIES—Repairs & Re-Cutting 
Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc., 
Di. Bee 
Cochaud Wire Die Corp., New sare. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
William Haddow, Ossining, N. y 
Vianney Wire Die Wks., N. Y. 


. DIES—Recutting and _  Repolishing 
Machine 


Wm. Haddow, Ossining, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DIES—Rod and Tube Drawing 

Carboloy Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Master Wire Die Corp., N. Y. 

Union Wire Die Corp.. N. Y. 

Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 
DIES—Tantalum Carbide 

Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 
DIES—Tungsten Carbide 

Carboloy Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 


Master Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Union Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DRAW BENCHES— 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

Seudder, E. J., Fdry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

Waterbury-Farrel Fdry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


ELECTRIC WIRE BRAZERS 
Midwestern Tool Co., Chicago, Ill. 
FURNACES—Annealing 
Chas. F. Kenworthy, Inc., + Lat ade gal Conn. 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, 
Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, “4 


FURNACES—Automatic 
Chas. F. Kenworthy, Inc., ee gga Conn. 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, 
Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, — 
FURNACES—Bright Annealing 
Chas. F. Kenworthy, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, N. Y. 
Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, O. 
FURNACES—Electric 
Chas. F. Kenworthy, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, N. Y. 
Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, O. 


FURNACES—Lead Melting 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FURNACES—Non-Oxidizing 
Chas. F. Kenworthy, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, N. Y. 
Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, O. 
FURNACES—Wire 
Chas. F. Kenworthy, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, ~ ¥. 
Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, O 
GALVANIZING ENGINEER 
W. H. Spowers, Jr., New York, N. Y. 








Patented 


MOSSBERG 


Reels and Spools 
Made of Pressed Steel 


Acomplete line of reels and spools 
' “for every phase of manufactur- 
ing, handling and shipping. They 
are practically indestructible. 
Send for catalog of stock designs 
or for quotation on your own speci- 
fications. 
Above: a curled flange, pressed steel 
spool for handling and_ shipping. 
Pressed-in radial ribs give added 
strength. Barrels are provided with 
our patented rib filler. 


MOSSBERG 


_ Pressed Steel Corp. 
Attleboro, Mass., U.S. A. 





| Makers of ‘Mosspeed” Braider Carriers. 
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Wire Rope for Oil Well Pumping 
(Continued from page 33) 


5. Should the well be one of 
those in which production is only 
intermittent, and it be necessary 
to close the well down at intervals, 
it is desirable that, on stopping 
work, the piston should be raised 
up as far as possible, as otherwise 
sand may enter the well and bury 
the piston. 


OW, let us review from a finan- 

cial standpoint some of the 
proved accomplishments of the 
pump rope up to date. See in 
tabulated form on page 15. 

It is difficult to express in more 
or less exact figures the saving in 
production costs when using a 
pump rope in place of rods. 

But a little consideration of the 
facts indicated in the tabulation 
will show that the economy must 
be well over 50%. The Manager 
of the Consortiul Petrolului Co. 
after using a pump rope for about 
a year estimated the economy in 
working expenditure at about 
66-2/3%. 





Consulting Engineer 
§ 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Specializing in Galvanizing 
Plants Designed and 
Installed 


Practical Engineering 
Vanderbilt 7395 Advice 











Broden Construction Co. 
Wire Mill and Cold 
Rolling Equipment 


10255 Harvard Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








WANTED—One copy of October, 1927 
and one copy of May, 1928 Wire & 
Wire Products. Will pay 60c each 
for them. 
WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS, 
551-5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Wanted by experienced salesman and 
sales manager—position as sales re- 
presentative. Well acquainted 
throughout the wire industry. Age 
32, married, ten years experience in 
the industry. Speaks English and 
French. Address Box 500, WIRE & 
WIRE PRODUCTS, 551- 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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INHIBITORS— 
Wm. M. Parkin & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATING COMPOUNDS 


Corone Wire Insulators, Inc., Putnam, Conn. 


INSULATION STRIPPERS 
Midwestern Tooi Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LATHES—Die Reaming 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


LIME—Pulverized 
Amer. Lime & Stone Co., Bellefonte, Pa. 


LUBRICANTS—Wire Drawing 
R. H. Miller & Co., Homer, N. Y. 
Oak Chemical Co., "Bechtelsville, Pa. 
J. T. Robertson Co.. Syracuse, N. Y. 

MACHINE—Die Re-cutting and 


Polishing 
Wm. Haddow, Ossining, N. 


MACHINERY Armoring (Cable, 
Wire Hose) 


American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Braiding 

Fidelity Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 

Hope Narrow Fabric Co., Providence, R. I. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 

Mass. 

New England Butt. Co., Providence, R. 1. 
MACHINERY—Brazing Wire 

Midwestern Tool Co., Chicago, III. 
MACHINERY—Bunching 

Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 

Haskell-Dawes Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Bundling 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga — oO. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. 
MACHINERY—Cable, Electric 

Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 

Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 

Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Chain Making 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Closing 

Haskell-Dawes Mach. Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, = 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. 
MACHINER Y—Paper Insulated Coils 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. 
MACHINERY—Coil Winding 

Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 

Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. 
MACHINERY—Coiling 

Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Haskell-Dawes Mach. Co., Phila., Pa. 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Copper Wire Draw- 
ing and Rolling 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Waterbury-Farrell Fdry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
MACHINERY—Cutting 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Worcester, Mass. 


MACHiNERY—Enameling 


American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 


MACHINERY—Extruding 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schloemann Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pas 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Flat Wire 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 


MACHINERY—Forming 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
MACHINERY—Galvanizing Wire 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Gang Winders 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Insulating 

American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 

Corone Wire Insulators, Inc., Putnam, Conn. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Lead Encasing 

Presses, etc. 

John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MACHINERY—Lead Stripping 

John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Lock Washer 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Magnet Wire 

American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
MACHINERY—Measuring Wire & 

Cable 


Hope Narrow Fabric Co., Providence, R. I. 


New England Butt. Co., Providence, RK. 1 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Nail 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Fails, O. 
MACHINERY—Panning 

American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
MACHINERY—Pointing 

Fred’k M. Conran, Newark. N. J. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 

The Waterbury Farrell Foundry & yon Bo 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


MACHINERY—Rivet 
Waterbury-Farrell Fdry & Machine Co., 


MACHINERY—Rod 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
Morgan Const. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Schloemann Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Waterbury-Farrell Fdry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
MACHINERY—Rubber Strip 
Covering 
American Ins. Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
Corone Wire Insulators, Inc., Putnam, Conn. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, - 1. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. 
MACHINER Y—Rubber Tubing. ‘and 


Straining 

Corone Wire Insulators, Inc., Putman, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Screw Wire 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Special 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
E. J. Scudder Foundry and Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 
MACHINERY—Spooling 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila 
Hope Narrow Fabric Co., Providence, R. I. 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHENED * Spring Making 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Staple 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Straightening 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
F. B. Shuster, New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 


MACHINERY-—Straightening 
Hollow Wire 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Stranding 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila Pa. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 








ACCURATE WORK 


17 Eastern Ave. 











DIE RECUTTING 


FINE FINISH 


75 cents per thousandth-—.007 and Jarger 
NO DIE RECUT FOR LESS 


Special prices on large lots or on dies less than .007. 


WILLIAM HADDOW 


Ossining, N. Y. 











The Final Article 
on 
Automatic Combustion 
Control of 
Wire Furnaces 
Will Appear 
in the February 
Issue of Wire & Wire 
Preducts 








January, 1932 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE, Continued 




















MACHINERY—Strip Steel 
Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
MACHINERY—Stripping Electric 
Wire 
Midwestern Tool Co., Chicago, IIl. 
MACHINERY—Swaging 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Worcester, Mass. 
Waterbury-Farrell Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. : 
MACHINERY—Taping 
Amer. Insulating Mach. Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Trolley Wire 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
MACHINERY—Tube Mill 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Schloemann Engineering Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Waterbury-Farrell Fdry. & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
MACHINERY—Welding Wire 
Micro Products Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINER Y—Winding 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Wire Drawing 
American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Torrington Manufacturing Co., Torrington, 
Conn. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

Waterbury Farrell Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

MACHINERY—Wire Rope 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 

PACKING—Metallic Fibre 
Hudson Wire Co., Ossining, N. Y. 

POINTERS—Wire 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

POTS—Lead Melting 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PRESSES—Lead Encasing 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PRESSES—Lead Extrusion 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schloemann Engineering Company, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 

PULLERS—Wire 
E. J. Scudder Fdry. & Machine Co., Tren- 

ton, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
PUMPS—Hydraulic 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

REELS AND SPOOLS—All Kinds 
R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hubbard Spool Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass. 


REEL AND TENSION STAND— 


Sleeper & Hartley Inc., Worcester, Mass, 


REEL CRUTCHES 
R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, III. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 

ROLLING MILLS 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

Waterbury-Farrell Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

SOAPS—Wire Drawing 
R. H. Miller Co., Homer, N. Y. 

J. T. Robertson Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

SOLDER—Silver 
Handy & Harman, y. 

SPOOLS— Annealing —-Detachable 
Head Handling—Wire Stitching 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 

Mass. 

TANKS—Compound 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 

TRUCKS 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

a BENDERS AND FORMERS 

J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

VULCANIZERS 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 

VULCANIZING PANS 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 

Mass. 

WIRE—Various Kinds 
Hudson Wire Co., Ossining, N. Y. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. 





This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in WIRE & 
WIRE PRODUCTS. Please mention WIRE when writing to these firms. 








WATERBURY-FARREL TANDEMS 


Three Decades Perfecting Continuous Wire Drawing Machines 


We thought the old machines 
were pretty good in the old 
days (and they were) but 
times have changed. Today 
we offer not a better method 
nor a new principle, but—a 











5 to 10 Dies— 
with or without 
motor. 




















The Model of 


the late 90’s 


far better machine that meets 
in eloquent fashion every de- 
mand of the present day— 
High Speed 
Low Operating Cost 
Mechanical Efficiency 





Finishes wire in 
coil form or spool- 








WATERBURY r|| =P — FARREL 





ed, as preferred. 





No. 1 Machine. Forced feed lubrication. Ball Bearings throughout. Starting size, 5/16” copper rod. 


The Waterbury Farrel Foundry and Machine Company 


Home Office and Works: 








Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Western Offices: 726 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, and Daily News Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE WATSON MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1845 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


ENGINEERS - FOUNDERS - MACHINISTS 





LELTOFFS 


For Reel Diameters Up To 84 Inches 





THE WATSON MACHINE COMPANY 
PATERSON,NEW JERSEY. 
LETOFF 60"C Witn ExectRic BRAKE 


(For LOADS UP To 6000 Pounds) 
(AND DIAMETERS OF Go INncHES ) 






















EvrecTric BRAKE FoR APPLICATIONS 
WHERE REEL MuST RoTATE FREE OF 
F FRICTION AND BRAKE IS ReauiRED 
For RAPID Stop. 


Lier Ano 
Turn To 


REMovE SHAFT To DRoP REEL 


iS ANO 
SLIP FRICTION HERE RAISE HANOLE 


ON PLAIN UNIT 
THiS GEAR OF ALUMIN 
Aurvoy For EASE 
OF HANDLING 


MAX. REEL 











The “C” type (shown above) is for heavy reels in three sizes, to pick up reel 
diameters of 20” to 42”, 30” to 60”, and 36” to 84”. An extremely easy unit to 
handle and low in cost although built with our usual factors of safety and qual- 
ity. Ordinarily equipped with plain brake, it is provided with electric brake 
at extra cost. 


The “CA” Shaftless type is the “C” type with the reel shaft eliminated, the 
reel being carried on centers entered into the reel flanges. One stand slides 
along base rails to accommodate reel width variations. 


Send for descriptive bulletin. 








ELECTRICAL WIRE and CABLE— WIRE ROPE and CORDAGE MACHINERY 























Photographs in 
The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
plant at Georgetown, Conn. 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., the oldest manufacturers of wire 
netting in the country, passes nearly 100% of their product over 


Morgan-Connor Wire Machines. This organization, which recently 
celebrated its 100th anniversary, is alert to proven advances in its 


manufacturing processes. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


MALMEDIE & COMPANY, Dusseldorf, Germany 
Sole Licensee for Morgan-Connor Wire Machines in Europe 


VMCRGAN 


WORCESTER 
ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


ROLLING MILLS GAS PRODUCERS WIRE MACHINERY 
COMBUSTION CONTROLS 














